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APLEA FOR THE STUDY CONTEMPORARY HISTORY? 


is, trust, unnecessary remind present audience 
that the study history, though to-day one the most popular 
subjects most our universities, none the less comparative 
new-comer, and that there are still many who view its popularity 
with considerable misgiving and challenge its claim rank 
the equal the more traditional subjects. this entirely 
due the fact that many historians are either incapable 
rising above the level the mere chronicler deliberately limit 
their field what really happened,” the mistaken belief 
that they have right express any verdict upon facts any 
theory underlying causes. above all due widespread 
suspicion that the historian too much the mercy inadequate 
materials and that much the most essential evidence required 
for final verdict withheld, and always will withheld, 
from him. dates from all too recent period when the 
historian tended either brilliant literary amateur 
depressing pedant. 

The prejudice against history serious study died hard, 
but that now virtually moribund can best realised 
comparing its position hundred, fifty, again twenty-five 
years ago, with what to-day this country. When Stubbs 
delivered his inaugural lecture 1867 was deprecatory and 
the defensive. But was still the height his powers 
when Seeley carried the war into the enemy’s country boldly 
proclaiming history science. The expansion historical 
studies still proceeds apace, and may excused for noting 
parenthesis that there place where has made greater and 
more rapid strides than our own University London, which 
has been all too tardily, but last most effectively, recognised 
ideal centre for such studies, owing certain special 
advantages that London possesses the centre great empire, 
and much the most important repository its records. The 
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foundation whole series special chairs devoted specific 
fields history—a process which still not complete—has 
already culminated the foundation the Institute Historical 
Research, lines which should prevent from ever becoming 
the preserve any single university. 

may well that our descendants will all seriousness 
regard the regular introduction history into the curriculum 
our schools and universities change less revolutionary 
its effect education than the introduction the classics, 
instead the Schoolmen, into the educational system the 
sixteenth century. 

any case may start from the assumption that the place 
history, and even modern history called, now unassail- 
able, and that despite subdued murmurs from the wings there 
longer active opposition the stage. But exception 
still made with regard contemporary history, which, 
plausibly contended, not, and cannot be, worthy subject for 
the true historian’s pen, still less fit study for the younger 
generation whom may his duty instruct. is, are 
told, incompatible with the detachment and calm academic 
life. utterly narrow comparison with the great studies 
classical past, and must therefore have narrowing effect 
upon minds which need above all distraction from everyday issues. 
partisan because inevitably imports the disputes the hust- 
ings into And above all fatally handicapped 
ignorance essential facts and documents, and the know- 
ledge that its results will best out date almost soon 
they are written and can never hope stand the test time. 

arguments such nature which wish examine 
present lecture. And doing anxious avoid 
dogmatism. not for moment suggest that contemporary 
history the subject study par excellence. Iam not attacking 
other branches history—either modern, medieval ancient. 
merely advancing behalf their younger sister, who has 
just attained years discretion, plea for recognition and 
equality treatment. effect, suggesting that all us, 
whether students, teachers, men action, should not, 
our researches, our interests, our demands upon our 
pupils’ interest, stop just the point where historical studies 
acquire their most practical value, namely, the very threshold 
our own age. yield one respect and sympathy 
for medieval history particular: profoundly convinced 
that it, less than classical history, which needs defence, has 
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many profound lessons offer the modern world, and that 
understanding its outlook and mental processes may serve 
antidote some our most obvious modern failings. But 
submit that contemporary history, for number reasons which 
propose explore, subject rapidly growing importance, 
and will even more important the immediate future. Just 
twenty-one years ago, this very college, Professor Tout used this 
Time was when serious people maintained that history 
could not properly taught and went argue that 
had demonstrated the untruth this 

not necessary put forward any hard-and-fast definition 
the phrase Contemporary which changes automatic- 
ally with the passage time. obviously does not mean the 
study the current year which are speaking. may 
perhaps suffice call the history the period upon which men 
still the height their powers can look back. clear that 
there must always overlapping between contemporary history, 
however defined, and the period immediately preceding it. But 
whether this moment the year 1871 1878 1890 selected 
the point departure matter comparative indifference. 
Dates are merely the clothes-pegs history, without which even 
the finest linen cannot hung out dry, and this true 
the more crowded canvases our own day earlier 
centuries, where there longer perspective. 

What really essential that the altered conditions modern 
life—the great agglomeration population, the rapid spread 
democratic tendencies even countries where autocratic systems 
prevail, the ease intercourse between nations and individuals, 
the power public opinion and the written word (even its 
lowest form, the gutter press) and, last all, the momentous 
development wireless—all this and more have helped project 
history into our everyday lives, make the thinking public more 
conscious its bearing upon problems home and foreign policy, 
and make statesmen more ready seek the justification 
their actions. The crowning example this attitude 
found the famous covering letter which was presented the 
Germans with the draft Treaty Versailles, and which sought 
anticipate the verdict history favour the victors. 

But already, long before the great war, series brilliant 
writers and teachers, not content with the new interest which 
their efforts had evoked, had boldly proclaimed history now 
science, and now art, and had strengthened their position 
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more and more frequent raids into such subsidiary sciences 
anthropology, paleography and philology. 

too much the fashion nowadays scoff that gallant 
pioneer, Thomas Arnold; for though historian was the 
veriest amateur, was perhaps unequalled one who knew how 
draw inspiration from the dead facts history and impart 
new inspirations the next generation. But Arnold’s successors 
soon left him far behind, both their scholarship and their preten- 
sions. Freeman contended that was the right and duty the 
historian range over the whole period from the call Abraham 
the Russo-Turkish war (which was him spoke recent 
event the Kellogg pact ourselves). coined the famous 
epigram: past politics, and politics are present 
history phrase which well-known American university 
its first fine careless rapture dogmatic faith inscribed over 
the entrance its new history department. Seeley re-stated the 
same idea the new form, Without history politics has root, 
without politics history has Indeed Seeley’s whole 
life-work rested upon the claim that history the school states- 
manship, that Politics and history are only different aspects 
the same study.” Or, again, Politics are vulgar when they 
are not liberalised history, and history fades into mere litera- 
ture [how characteristic this Seeley when loses sight 
its relation practical politics.” 

The assumption that contemporary history cannot ever 
written, much less taught, is, strongly suspect, nothing more 
than unproved theory handed down older generation 
whose own historical education was shockingly neglected and 
best stopped abruptly the Reform Bill 1832. glaring 
conflict with past experience. For, indeed, pass survey 
the historians past ages—let say the year 1850, for 
perhaps still too soon decide the eventual fate later writers 
—we shall find that almost all who have achieved full immortality 
were essentially writers contemporary history. Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Tacitus, or, later times, Matthew 
Paris, Froissart, Villani, Comines, Guicciardini, Machiavelli, 
Thou, Clarendon, Burnet are but few names selected random, 
but not, think, unfairly. all the historians whom the eigh- 
teenth century produced, there any, save the incomparable 
Gibbon, who dealt solely with times other than his own and who 
has survived our own day recognised and readable classic 
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The commonest all the arguments used against the con- 
temporary historian are that the verdict contemporaries 
never the verdict posterity, and that nothing approaching the 
full truth regarding our own times can told during the life- 
time the principal actors, for the simple reason that the 
evidence not available. Let consider how far these two 
arguments are well grounded. 

The obvious answer the first that every generation revises 
the verdict its predecessor not merely upon the events 
yesterday, but also upon those all previous ages. The criti- 
cism, once admitted, would fatal the writing any history 
all. There has been constant fluctuation opinion suc- 
cessive eras, not merely with regard notable historical figures— 
let instance Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, Marx—but, above 
all, with regard such great historical landmarks 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation, the Civil War, the 
French and American Revolutions, the Oxford Movement, the 
Victorian era. Every generation,” the 
right portray the past appears his own eyes.” This 
rather dangerous way expressing the truth formulated 
Niebuhr half century earlier (1814), There have never been 
immovable political laws: where attempt has been made 
maintain them such, the nation has been The word- 
portraits historical characters, like their counterparts the 
realm art, will always tend vary, because every writer, 
every artist, however mediocre his quality may be, yet human 
enough put something himself into his finished work. The 
pedant may frown and regard this violation historical 
impartiality. Personally, remain impenitent and agree with 
Professor Pollard that imagination stands the fore- 
front those qualities which demand from the ideal historian. 
Eliminate personality and you eliminate human nature, and what 
history then but wretched husk? The historian, like workers 
other trades, must take his risks and steer between the two 
extremes which other than Macaulay was thinking when 
regretted that history fiction and sometimes 

That historical verdicts fluctuate and require perpetually 
recast—sometimes the light new documentary evidence, 
but quite often because moral social standards have changed 
with the passage time—that this tells equally against all 
history, but not really reason for ceasing write it, but 
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merely admission that there seldom finality human 
verdicts. All that can fairly said about contemporary history, 
this connection, that with the heightened pace modern 
life these fluctuations opinion are even more frequent than 
formerly. The outlook our contemporaries towards the 
Victorian era has changed more than once since the great war, 
and the changing outlook towards the great war itself, and 
towards both Woodrow Wilson the man and Wilsonian principles, 
reads like one those weather charts that register the English 
climate. 

not necessary far Freeman, who his Inaugural 
praised Thomas Arnold for forth the righteous 
endorse the sentiment Austrian essayist who declared 
that the duty history not only crown with glory him 
whom glory due, but also, when necessary, use the branding 
But most necessary bear mind the words with 
which Lord Acton closed his memorable Inaugural 1895: 
lower our standard history cannot uphold Church 
State.” Historians must accept axiom the constant 
fluctuation standards and must boldly set theirs high 
more than that they cannot do. But they can take 
courage when they remember that some the greatest writers 
and thinkers the eighteenth century idolised rulers who were 
then known enlightened, but who were the very reverse 
moral any modern showing, and that this type idolatry finds 
exponents to-day, save the columns Yellow Press 
countries where liberty the Press longer exists. They can 
also take courage from the thought that though the idea human 
progress has only quite recent times asserted itself dogma 
civilised mankind, rests the essentially Christian belief 
the perfectibility human nature and has slowly been permeat- 
ing the consciousness the world. 

What then the other great argument against contemporary 
the nature things much essential material 
withheld from the historian that what writes his own day 
mere parody? the first place, would remind you how 
utterly illogical the theory desire refute really is; for, once 
accept it, and must reject valueless the great mass existing 
historical writings, since for many periods prime importance 
depend mainly contemporary accounts and lack any docu- 
mentary background. quite true that the older historian 
was gravely handicapped the secrecy which long surrounded 
Baron Alfred Berger, Buch der Heimat, 66. 
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documents State and the pressure which sovereigns could 
ensure flattering estimate their activities. But, the other 
hand, historians were then still the main drawn from class 
which enjoyed contact with affairs and were able glean some 
information behind the scenes, while events were far less com- 
plicated and were decided relatively small number people, 
all more less known personally each other. 

To-day this has all changed. The historian longer drawn 
from any one class the community, and probably does not 
spend much time antechambers. But has hundred sources 
which were denied his forerunners. The harvest has not been 
winnowed, the gleaners will always too few. 
already 1895 Lord Acton himself, whose mastery written 
material was simply fabulous, could complain that there was 
“more fear drowning than what would say 
to-day, when the mass material has had another whole genera- 
tion which swell? Not the least merit the nineteenth 
century was the zeal with which, under the spur the nation- 
alist and romantic movements, set itself rescue, sift and make 
accessible whatever had survived the records past ages. This 
process, which incidentally gave birth, new lease life, 
quite number subsidiary sciences, and enlisted the help 
experts from quite unexpected fields, not, course, complete 
even to-day; but the vast and varied collections State papers 
and diplomatic documents, parliamentary and other records, 
which now adorn the shelves our great libraries, prove that the 
heaviest spadework has already been accomplished and that the 
main task the twentieth century will put flesh upon 
the dry bones and make them live again. Seventy years ago, the 
mentality those authority being what then was, the 
opening the archives the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries was already regarded great the secrets 
Philip II, Charles II, Louis XIV, even Frederick the Great 
Joseph were allowed trickle out, but strict veto was still 
upheld for period corresponding very roughly the three last 
generations. But proportion the arrears relating earlier 
centuries were disposed of, the date which records were made 
available tended advance slow stages nearer the present 
time; and even the first half the nineteenth century the 
habit Blue Books and similar publications firmly established 
itself. first, course, they contained more sins omission 
than commission, and were doubtless often issued for the 
same motive prompts the occupants sledge throw out 
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provisions pursuing pack wolves. But gradually the habit 
indiscretion forced its way even into these much-expurgated 
famous early example the publication dispatches 
from our ambassador St. Petersburg, Sir Hamilton Seymour, 
containing the highly confidential proposals Tsar Nicholas for 
joint Russo-British action the Eastern Question. The sensa- 
tion which these documents caused was important factor 
inflaming British suspicions Russia during the Crimean War. 
probably true assert that public opinion our own country 
has never been more chaotic, more gullible and more unbalanced 
than the Crimean period; and not the least reason was the 
secrecy which still veiled much that was most essential the 
situation. 

the half-century that followed, the habit publicity grew 
apace; the Press, with all its faults, became more and more the 
repository information that any former age would have 
perished out sight. New generations arose, less reticent and 
less wedded discretion, and while with every decade the Press 
grew more outspoken its language and more relentless its 
pursuit the the recent past, revelation through the 
medium biographies, memoirs and correspondence came 
practised large scale, until to-day there scarcely public 
man not only the first, but even the second third rank, 
the last century British history, who not commemorated 
least two stately volumes, and have now got four- 
even six-volume The revolution wrought improved 
communications and multiplied records, the era cheap 
travelling and good roads, the motor-car, the telephone, the 
typewriter (and, let not forget, the carbon copy), may 
described almost equally cause and effect this steady 
triumph publicity. Moreover, scientific methods applied 
bibliography and the improved conditions the great libraries 
and archives have contributed the general result. 

Already the first decade the twentieth century publicity 
was invading the old methods government every turn, and 
more and more material became available earlier date than 
ever the past. the eve the great war the old diplomacy 
still upheld the traditional methods secrecy, and the success 
with which the text the Triple Alliance and its supplementary 
conventions, again the Franco-Russian Alliance, was kept 
inviolate, measure the transformation wrought the great 
war. true that even those days there were occasional 
revelations proceeding from the very fountain-head—such, for 
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instance, Bismarck’s celebrated publication the Russo- 
German re-insurance treaty. probable that the system 
secrecy was already crumbling before the supreme crisis the 
great war: notable example (of which the western public had 
scarcely time take note before the world war absorbed its 
attention) was the way which the extremely secret pacts con- 
cluded between the Balkan States 1912 became known almost 
instantly. Within eighteen months their first signature their 
texts were published the Matin, and this was followed 
whole crop sensational revelations military and political 
documents Sofia and other Balkan capitals. 

surely superfluous insist that the general process thus 
briefly indicated received gigantic impetus from the great 
war and the series revolutions which culminated. Joseph 
Maistre, writing friend the height the French Revolu- 
tion, argued that “the project putting the Lake Geneva 
into bottles much less mad than that re-establishing matters 
the same footing before the Revolution and may 
contended that the great war has had the same revolutionary 
effect upon historical studies, and, above all, the study con- 
temporary history. The war has not merely given rise vast 
amount ephemeral literature which, partisan though be, 
the first importance understanding its causes and 
results, and which will tax the selective powers the most ardent 
student; has led the most far-reaching revelations all the 
secret understandings upon which the old diplomacy rested: 
the advent revolutionary governments power Russia, 
Germany and Austria resulted opening the archives 
scale never hitherto dreamt of. The tremendous series Die 
Grosse with its volumes and its 15,800 documents, 
and, lesser degree, the Bolshevik collection Krasny 
have provided the student contemporary history with 
almost inexhaustible mine. was obvious that the precedent 
thus set was bound followed even those governments 
which had escaped revolution, their refusal publish would 
not merely exploited their critics proof guilty con- 
science, but would the gravest possible handicap themselves, 
since even the most impartial writers would draw more from the 
one set sources long the others were withheld from them. 
And thus, the satisfaction not only historians but all true 
believers the new European order, the German series docu- 
ments has been followed the British, and the French are about 

Vignet, 1793, 
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follow upon even larger scale. only remains remove 
the scandalous embargo imposed the Allied Powers upon the 
Austrian archives for the period between 1894 and 1914, and 
shall soon possession all the most essential archive material 
for history our own times. Meanwhile may safely con- 
tended that with regard the immediate origins the war— 
other words, the period from June August, 1914—we 
already have complete chain relevant diplomatic docu- 
ments exists for any similar crisis all history, and that there 
are very few unexhausted sources from which may hope 
supplement our 

But this rich crop diplomatic collections but fragment 
the first-hand material available. the one hand, genuinely 
democratic tendencies, the demand for more open methods 
diplomacy and the growing need for statesmen and even soldiers 
justify their actions before public opinion, and again the habit 
indiscretion, the temptations publicity and material profit 
and the competition revelations which after certain stage 
becomes almost automatic—these and other motives besides 
have the last ten years provided with vast mass auto- 
biography, memoirs, correspondence and documentary evidence 
the very first importance, from which can study and com- 
pare the policy and achievements almost all the leading actors 
the great war and many their subordinates. The extent 
and importance this new literature may best gathered 
perusal Dr. Gooch’s lucid survey entitled Recent Revela- 
tions Diplomacy. situation has been reached 
which the foremost makers history vie with each other 
making story public, and one holds back little, for what- 
ever reason, another very speedily fills the gaps. Whether 
like not, the whole trend against discretion and reticence. 

Suffice it, then, say that never before the history the 
world has much material become soon available, and that 
to-day the chief problem which faces the contemporary historian 
the bulk and fullness, not the paucity, his sources. The 
publication such books Colonel House’s papers the one 
hand and the twin memoirs President Masaryk and Dr. 
the other (to take only two classical instances) are, may 
fairly argued, themselves striking proof that the whole outlook 
the world upon the history the recent past has been radically 
altered the great war. Moreover, this habit publicity, 
which spreading upwards and infecting even the most responsible 
circles, carries with increased opportunities for the historian 

With minor qualifications this claim need not concern myself here. 
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check from the mouths contemporary actors the details 
what has already gleaned from documentary sources. And 
here superfluous point out the advantage which enjoys 
both against previous historical students all periods and 
against present-day students earlier periods. 

Without venturing upon prophecy, find difficult believe 
that the process have tried describe can now arrested, and 
contemporary history, its most modern form, bound 
assert itself one the first importance. 

Let turn another criticism. may very reasonably 
argued that the dangers political partisanship weigh more 
heavily upon the contemporary historian than upon his colleagues 
other fields. But venture maintain that every whit 
easy import party passion into the portrayal past ages 
into contemporary narrative. Alison’s massive history was mere 
tract disproof democracy, and the opening the archives 
has long since robbed its value. But did import greater 
measure modern party spirit than Mitford working Greece, 
or, dare add, the giant Mommsen writing upon Rome, quote 
only two examples? The fact that certain writers will import 
political passion into any period which they touch, whereas others 
will cast icy spell over the most lively and stirring scene. 
Moreover, there has always been certain salutary check upon 
the contemporary historian, and one which stronger than ever 
these days heightened publicity and intercourse. venture 
suggest that to-day impossible for any reputable historian 
risk such travesty character—shall say, for the sake 
argument, President Wilson Mr. Lloyd George—as that 
which great historian last century perpetrated upon Henry 
VIII Mary Queen Scots. But Henry and Mary and all who 
knew them had long been their graves when Mr. Froude wrote 
his To-day those who, encouraged the wealth 
first-hand material already their disposal, attempt pass 
less summary judgment the statesmen 1918 are once 
confronted crowd contemporaries ready brand them 
mere 

matter fact, Mr. Baldwin reminded King’s 
College some two years frank expression opinions not 


possible exception this the caricature Sir Wilson Sir 
Andrew Macphail the Quarterly Review August 1928, The dead general’s 
friends appear, perhaps mistakenly, have considered that its crudity rendered 
any answer superfluous: but when appeared book form, the reviewers were 
deservedly severe. 

address the Anglo-American Conference Historians; reported 
verbatim The Times, July, 1926. 
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such desperate failing from the general reader’s point view. 
For over-statement the kind which have just alluded 
timely warning most readers any intelligence, who will take 
note the facts and draw suitable conclusions their own. 
must confess that own experience far more frightened 
authors who make loud professions impartiality and are all 
the time leaving all the light all the shadow out their picture. 
And far contemporary history concerned, have often 
drawn more profit and even more information from book 
inferior workmanship and open bias, where was forewarned 
the author’s own prejudice, than from some colourless narrative 
which gave clue the author’s party allegiance ulterior 
motive. 

Meanwhile, there even more disastrous, nobler, partisan- 
ship than that mere ephemeral parties; for man, and cer- 
tainly historian who worth his salt, can altogether avoid 
taking sides the tremendous controversies Authority and 
Reason, Tradition and Liberty, unquestioning faith and 
sceptical inquiry. Must we, order write good history, abjure 
every doctrine alike Bolshevism Fascism, democracy 
representative government? so, not even more essential 
that should avoid the bias imparted religious belief, and 
forswear Christianity Islam, Judaism Buddhism alike 
And push the argument its logical conclusion, must 
not fill our veins with milk instead blood and abjure our human 
origin 

any case, that distortion facts suit general principles 
which Macaulay strongly condemns, and which may not 
have been altogether innocent himself, has never been monopoly 
contemporary the besetting sin all historians. 
If, then, the writer contemporary history specially liable 
the temptation partisanship, held leash the increased 
opportunities for challenging false doctrine. Meanwhile, 
biography and autobiography tend more and more with every 
year overflow the banks history, finds necessary, 
degree never before equalled, devote himself the study 
psychology. Biography only too often uncritical and adulatory 
autobiography sometimes deliberately employed perpetuate 
false theory. Fortunately two-edged sword which most 
men use their peril, for the critical eye its revelations are not 
any means those which its author was 
doit étre psychologue, said Maurice Donnay, speaking, his 

Cf. Lord Acton’s Inaugural Lecture, 17. 
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reception the French Academy, his great predecessor Albert 
Sorel; and none this true the contemporary historian. 
But how can psychologist and read the motives and 
characters men action his whole time spent among his 
books, and communing with the must meet and study 
live men least much dead documents. The motives 
statesmen are infinite, complex, variable, human nature 
not much that they vary from age age, that 
altered circumstances lay new emphasis this that tendency 
and give play new temptations. commonplace that the 
present inexplicable without knowledge the past. But 
this only half the truth, and boldly contend that the best way 
understand the past very often study the present. Let 
draw practical illustration from own special subject. 
Most the misconceptions prevalent the west to-day with 
regard the so-called Succession States Austria-Hungary 
are due ignorance fundamental facts the history the 
Habsburg dynasty, the Dual System, the complicated 
question nationalities—all which still provide the key 
what happening before our eyes under radically changed con- 
ditions. But, once more, that only half the truth; and 
contend that close study (supplemented possible personal 
acquaintance with) the political, intellectual and industrial leaders 
to-day one the most effective means testing theories 
evolved from documentary study the age Metternich and 
Francis, Kossuth and not, course, advocating 
the dire heresy judging the present the past the past the 
only suggesting that the method constant 
comparison between the two, frequent but vigilant reference 
from one the other, likely sharpen and humanise the 
historian’s judgments upon men and affairs. one very 
practical side the comparative method, which mind 
one the most profitable all historical methods, when kept 
within due limits. 

does not any means follow from what has been said, that 
the historian must active politician. the same time 
significant the growing interaction history and politics 
during the past hundred years, that throughout Central and 
South-Eastern Europe historians and historical writings have 
played very notable part the actual shaping political events. 
own inaugural lecture 1922, entitled Historian 


Of. Macaulay’s History [edn. 1879], 60. 
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Political Force Central Europe,” and shall not, therefore, 
dwell upon further now, except remark that has not yet 
received the attention which deserves this country, though 
certain aspects can studied Dr. Gooch’s Historians the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Apart from close attention psychology and direct contact 
with the present-day life the peoples whom studying, there 
are other tests which our ideal historian should able, should 
endeavour, pass. But essence they are the same for the 
writer contemporary earlier history: they differ not 
quality, but degree. Even those thorough linguistic qualifica- 
tions which earlier writers too often lacked are now very properly 
exacted from all alike. For last generally recognised that 
ignorance German least serious blemish even writer 
upon purely English history, and that the biographer of, let say, 
British statesman, who has not studied the foreign well the 
British literature upon that statesman and has not tried 
measure him against his foreign contemporaries, only 
amateur the trade biography and has neglected essential 
canons criticism. worth adding that knowledge 
languages will the future more and more incumbent upon all 
historians, they are cultivate closer intercourse with fellow 
craftsmen all countries and thereby fulfill their proper function 
interpreters, toning down rather than accentuating national 
prejudices. 

There remains problem which mind capital 
importance and which may conveniently introduced quoting 
certain phrases Niebuhr, who has not unjustly been regarded 
pioneer modern historical criticism. his introduction 
course lectures the History the Revolutionary Era, 
asks his listeners trust his love truth,” and then continues 
shall not into detail all what must painful 
myself and every German, what should wish delete from 
the history the age with own blood, shall only touch upon 
shortly where exposure mistakes which have wounded too 
deeply not necessary for further comprehension the whole 
matter, prefer pass them 

This seems most dangerous doctrine. The true test 
the historian, and above all the contemporary historian, 
surely not resolve weigh good and evil the balance until 
the reader doubt which the two either reader writer 
prefers, but constant effort omit nothing essential 
comprehension rival points view. The unpardonable sin 
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not bias, which the discerning reader can always detect and guard 
against, but deliberate suppression, which may only too often 
deceive all save the expert. And this problem one ever- 
growing importance the volume material swells and threatens 
overwhelm even the most omnivorous student. Selection has 
always been fine art, and our day makes heavy demands 
upon our powers judgment and upon our honesty. this 
situation the gentle art omission suppression tempta- 
tion against which constantly necessary struggle, and which 
must often seem venial, not altogether justifiable. 

There must always marshalling and selection the facts, 
but delay judgment till all the facts are before would simply 
abandon all idea any judgment all, since never can 
have all the facts. would also forget that some- 
times possible reach the heart matter without knowledge 
anything like all the facts—for the simple reason that all facts 
are not essential. “It perpetually happens,” said Macaulay, 
“that one writer tells less truth than another, merely because 
tells more truths.” 

These truisms are worth stressing moment when all 
historians have their appetite whetted for hitherto unpublished 
documents, and when some people are apt forget that docu- 
ment not necessarily either valuable interesting merely 
because has remained unprinted. But for the student may 
affirmed that those altered conditions study the post-war 
period, which allusion has been made, make contemporary 
history very valuable training-ground, that this field there is, 
speak, more building material available than any other, 
better means testing and controlling than ever before, and 
hence abundant opportunity for exercising the critical and artistic 
faculties. 

These altered conditions are creating new hybrid type 
historian—one who has lived through many the events which 
describes and has perhaps been close contact with some the 
chief actors, but who supplements this element Erlebtes 
life and atmosphere, shall say ?—by conscientious study 
the Press, diplomatic documents printed and unprinted, 
biography and letters, propagandist and ephemeral literature. 
This man can hardly called contemporary historian pur 
simple. But his very existence proof the extent which 
changing conditions life since the turn the century have 
transformed historical studies with the rest, and have brought the 
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historian into closer contact with political life. The fact that 
specialisation more than ever necessary history, every 
other branch study, makes this close contact all the more 
important, guarantee realism. 
this connection necessary allude briefly problem 
which the great war raised acute form—the relation the 
historian the State. The course which higher education has 
followed this island has fortunately made our historians much 
freer from State control than those the Continent. When 
Sybel his Inaugural Marburg 1856 proclaimed the need for 
“an alliance between history and politics,” was only putting 
forward the same theory Seeley generation later Cambridge. 
But failed foresee that the very process which was 
foremost exponent was undermining that independence which was 
once the glory the German historical school. only necessary 
think the position the great Ranke, who was consulted 
monarchs and publicly thanked statesmen, but preserved 
the very end serene and Spartan impartiality, and then con- 
trast with the Byzantinism later generation. This evolution 
towards subservience state dynasty was only one phase 
the doctrine force which pervaded the contemporaries 
Bismarck. Since the great war there has been considerable 
rebound from this doctrine all countries save Russia and Italy, 
and there are fewer people than before who uphold the essentially 
un-Christian quip will not call theory) that nothing succeeds 
like success. The historian, too, after bout propagandist 
activity during the great war—a disease common all nations— 
has the whole shaken off State control more successfully than his 
predecessors. the utmost importance that this state 
affairs should continue, and there reason hope that may. 
For events have shown that governments are dependent upon 
historians and need their help the documents which they lay 
before the world are command the confidence the public. 
Those upon whom the choice has fallen, first Germany, then 
our own country, and now France, have set high standard 
independence, and the precedents created connection with the 
editing documents concerning the origins the War may 
exercise noticeable influence, not only historical studies, but 
even political and diplomatic development. 

have left till last the utilitarian side the problem 
not one that desire unduly, but there are two aspects 
which ought not ignored. history, other studies 
the false doctrine Art for Art’s sake always cropping up, 
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though most the historical writers who act upon are sadly 
lacking the artistic sense. submit that to-day increas- 
ingly important that both teachers and writers history should 
their selection subjects and material preserve sense 
proportion and perspective and give preference those which 
have some direct bearing upon the life and thought our own 
age. Those who have real talent should encouraged choose 
noble theme, and then every age stands open them, from 
Egypt, Nineveh and Rome the medieval Empire, scholastic 
philosophy and the dawn constitutional government, and 
down the history our own age. But the learned buffaloes 
our art, who merely wallow facts and have talent for 
collecting rather than for interpreting, should reminded that 
contemporary history contains endless unsolved problems which 
there already material least ample that former 
centuries, and whose adequate, even uninspired, treatment may 
valuable contribution contemporary progress, checking 
the errors public opinion and providing necessary groundwork 
for politicians and administrators. 

other point this connection that close study 
recent history essential corollary the new international 
peace movement which centres round the League Nations, and 
which the avoidance fresh upheavals must largely depend. 
not foolish plead for the enlistment historians 
mere propagandists this that campaign pacifism 
disarmament; but self-evident that they have very special 
function perform promoting that scientific study recent 
times which one the essential foundations which new 
world and new mentality must constructed. often said 
that every generation must learn its own lessons and make its own 
mistakes, and that amount historical knowledge will prevent 
them. This, venture maintain, one the most mischievous 
half-truths. course shall all, both collectively and 
individually, continue make mistakes and disregard sound 
advice; but say that man who knows the facts has better 
chance success than man who does not know them simply 
nonsense, and while there are many situations history where 
events were too big for the biggest man, there are countless others 
where can proved the hilt that this that statesman 
had been properly informed this that question (and 
perhaps his country with him) would have avoided this that 
mistake. 


high time conclude survey which makes pretence 
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whatever being systematic, but merely attempt place 
certain problems historical study new perspective. Indeed 
main contention that the Age Industry, Science and 
Democracy, which has completely revolutionised transport and 
communication, and with them the daily life every human being, 
has also altered the focus both the historian and the general 
public towards history. has established closer contact between 
past and present history, has led both the official world and 
the average thinking man attach new importance the 
verdict the past, and placing the disposal both rich 
material such previous age ever possessed, increasingly 
early date. trust that have said enough prove that recent 
contemporary history has thus been placed entirely new 
footing, and that entitled claim position equality with 
the history earlier centuries. 


SETON-WATSON. 
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ADMIRAL RUYTER 


ADRIAANSZOON was born Flushing 
1607, the sixth the twelve children seafaring man who 
settled down ashore beer-carrier. When died 1676, 
wounds received action, was Lieutenant-Admiral the 
province Holland, the recipient titles nobility Den- 
mark, France and and endless procession notabilities, 
representing the highest public powers the land, solemnly 
walked behind his body when was interred the New Church 
Amsterdam. The sculptor Rombout Verhulst was commis- 
sioned the States-General erect monument over his tomb, 
and still one the best known works its kind Holland. 

There was general sense his historic greatness. Ten 
years had not passed since his death, when monumental Life 
appeared, Gerard folio over 1000 pages, classic 
Dutch historical literature, which abridged editions—it 
needs abridgment become readable—has always commanded 
public. Nevertheless was long felt that new biography 
was required, and 1906, when the third centenary Ruyter’s 
birth was approaching, commission was formed for the purpose 
promoting such work. Dr. Colenbrander’s Zee-oorlogen,? 
collection documents taken from foreign archives (and mostly 
French English) was by-product that great under- 
taking; but only when 1925 the veteran Professor Blok 
shouldered the burden was the biography itself seriously tackled, 
and here lies already before us, splendidly produced book, 
illustrated with numerous pictures and maps.’ possible 
get nearer the personality Ruyter than that 
most men who played part the public stage his day. 
The family archives were carefully preserved—in 1896 they were 
acquired the they contain not only drafts 
and copies his official correspondence, but less than thirty 
original log-books, many relating his early voyages 
merchant skipper, and numerous notes and private letters. 


Het Leven Bedrijf van den Heere Michiel Ruiter. 
Bescheiden uit vreemde archieven omtrent groote Nederlandsche Zee-oorlogen 
(Rijks Geschiedkundige Publicatién and 19). 
The Hague: Nijhoff. 
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Brandt used part these documents and added good deal 
oral information, and did other contemporary writers. Pro- 
fessor Blok has used everything, faithfully accounting for 
his notes, and the same time has produced fascinating 
book, model what biography should be, straightforward 
account his hero’s career, from which the man stands out 
with vivid clearness. 


boy the busy port Flushing, Michiel Ruyter— 
put himself later days—‘‘ was good for nothing but 
out sea.” Every Dutch school-child told how 
hated the work the ropewalk where was employed for 
some time turn the wheel, and how climbed the top 
the old church tower. Yet had attended school some 
purpose, for although was only eleven years old when 
began his sailing career, had learnt read and write, 
and board ship was anything but mere high-spirited 
rose from the ranks, was above all because 
was steady and reliable, and because did not shun work. 
was the big Zeeland ship-owning firm the brothers Lampsens 
whose service made his way the top his profession, 
the same time amassing considerable fortune. His early 
voyages were mostly European waters, but one least took 
him the West Indies. According English Life that 
appeared soon after his Ruyter for some years between 
1624 and 1632 worked for the Lampsens ashore, first their 
Flushing office, then their agent Dublin. That story 
cannot confirmed from Dutch sources, but has great inherent 
probability. Ruyter showed remarkable aptitude for busi- 
ness, and was stand him good stead. But the sea remained 
his vocation, and knowledge another kind was needed before 
could aspire independence. The notes are preserved which 
prove that 1632 and following years studied navigation. 
was mate that about this time shipped whaler 
belonging Company the North which the Lampsens 
were largely interested. His first journals that have come down 
are the voyages made Spitsbergen 1633 and 1635. 
They are written broad Zeeland dialect; fact, till the 
end his life Ruyter spoke with strong provincial accent 
and took surprising liberties with orthography. His first com- 
mand followed 1637. was private cruiser, one two 


The Life Ruyter, Admiral Holland (anonymous, published 
Dorman Newman, London, 1677). 
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fitted out the Lampsens protect shipping against the 
Dunkirk privateers. After that went skipper Lampsens 
trading vessel Brazil, and after naval intermezzo, about 
which more moment, find him 1644 command 
ship, the Salamander, which was himself the owner. 

The son the Flushing beer-carrier had become man 
substance. had soon acquired habits thrift. early 
1626 had bought certain stock, which was still his posses- 
sion when died. does not seem that his marriages added 
much his earthly possessions: both his first wife, whom 
had married 1631, and who died soon after, and his second, 
whom married 1636, came very modest Flushing families. 
For eight strenuous years Ruyter traded with the Salamander, 
partly his own account, partly for the Lampsens and others, 
Morocco (Barbary) and the Antilles. 1652, when was 
forty-four, Ruyter decided retire. His second wife had 
died 1650, and had just married for the third time—again 
Flushing woman small condition, the widow seafaring 
like himself. bought new house Flushing, and 
there meant quietly spend the remainder his days.” 
But the career which was make him famous lay still before 
him. that same year the first Anglo-Dutch war broke out. 

Ruyter’s time the dividing line between the merchant 
service and the navy was not very sharp one and was easily 
crossed. Ruyter had already, the intervals active 
career trading vessels, seen some naval service, besides 
that the private cruiser with which the Lampsens fought the 
privateers: had been real man-of-war before then. 
1622, when was barely fifteen, had, with many other sailors, 
served gunner under Prince Maurice land expedition 
Cleves; and later the same year had been engaged, 
boatswain’s mate, fighting the Spaniards the Gulf 
Biscay. Here, boarding enemy vessel, had been wounded 
and made prisoner, and after escaping had, with two comrades, 
crossed France foot reach home again. After that had 
once more worked for the Lampsens, until 1643 the Zeeland 
Admiralty offered him the command one the four ships— 
converted merchantmen—which they contributed fleet 
twenty sent the States-General assist the new King 
Portugal against Spain. That those days already Ruyter’s 
reputation stood high his own province appears from the fact 
that was selected act rear-admiral the entire fleet. 
The expedition, however, was hardly success, although after 
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the battle St. Vincent the Spanish were forced seek their 
ports again. The system fighting with merchant ships and 
men hired for the occasion was unsatisfactory. Ruyter was 
thoroughly disgusted the prevailing confusion; notes 
his journal that there was courage all the fleet; 
God knows lamentable that the States and the Prince Orange 
had better men than some these have times shown 
themselves be.” 

The authentic voice the patriot who cared for the honour 
his country! 1652 was more definitely bound with 
the fate the navy than ever before Dutch history, and 
unfortunately the condition the service was very far from 
satisfactory. 

Again, now that war seemed imminent, ships had 
hired from the trading companies; there was painful lack 
enthusiasm the part sailors enter the service the 
which they knew impecunious, and the English 
remedy the press-gang was impossible liberty-loving Holland. 
The administration the navy, scattered among five Admiralty 
belonging three provinces, often jealous each 
other, and not always sufficiently supported the States- 
General, was sadly inefficient. There was, since 1650, Stadt- 
holder remedy the confusion resulting from this excessive 
decentralisation, and the régime the States Holland was 
not yet firmly enough established supply the needful guidance 
his stead. The States, moreover, were somewhat suspicious 
their Lieutenant-Admiral, Tromp, who was known 
strong Orangist, while the people, who never whole-heartedly 
trusted the oligarchy, were inclined panicky. great 
scheme set foot the beginning the year for the formation 
fleet that would have surpassed the English numbers, 
not size vessels and quality guns, failed miserably; and 
was the midst great anxiety and under shower com- 
plaints, criticisms and exhortations that the summer 1652, 
while Tromp was away the North Sea, new squadron was 
formed Zeeland waters protect shipping the Channel. 
Witte With was the commander that squadron, and 
the States-General left the States Zeeland appoint 
Zeelander under him. 

Ruyter long resisted when the Zeeland Admiralty 
approached him act this capacity. was only after fervent 
appeals his patriotism that accepted, with great mis- 
givings and was employed without regular 
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rank the service, Vice-Commander, for one expedition, and 
the same pressure had applied when the time came for his 
appointment renewed. 

This reluctance was only natural. organisation and 
material the Dutch navy was patently inferior the English. 
Add this feuds between the flag-officers—Witte With was 
man almost insanely quarrelsome—jealousies directed against 
the intruder: the conditions the service could not less 
attractive. Yet once had set out sea, his worth proved 
itself that was hardly possible for Ruyter become free 
man again. August 1652, when Witte With was still with 
the main fleet, had started command the southern 
squadron and once achieved striking success. There was 
much hard fighting the two years the war lasted. The Dutch 
usually had the worst it, and when their mutilated fleets came 
limping home there generally was grievous aftermath 
recriminations. The immense strategic advantage which England 
had its geographic situation, added the greater vulnerability 
which their wealth merchant shipping meant the Dutch, 
soon caused very serious state affairs the great trading 
towns. Yet the dogged perseverance with which the Dutch 
fleet after every defeat was repaired and set out sea again 
challenge the enemy, more than once had its reward the 
blockade being raised, even the challenger suffered most, and 
several occasions the conduct and the courage Tromp and 
some his principal lieutenants were generally acclaimed. 

any case test could have been more severe, and 
Ruyter stood gloriously. Whatever scandals there were, 
was never mixed them, and his reputation steadily grew. 
1653 Tromp was killed the battle Terheiden, very 
great loss. had held the position Lieutenant-Admiral 
Holland, and the States Holland did not see any obvious 
successor him among the regular naval officers. last they 
appointed man from outside the service, nobleman, colonel 
regiment horse and governor frontier town, the Baron 
Wassenaer van Obdam. the same time they created three 
Vice-Admiralships and invited Ruyter accept one them. 

firm hand had taken control the States Holland 
and through them the States-General. 1653 Johan 
Witt, the twenty-eight-years-old Pensionary Dordt, had been 
appointed Grand Pensionary the province. was who 
possessed the necessary courage advocate the appointment 
Zeelander high command the service Holland, and 
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was who succeeded overcoming the objections 
Ruyter, still hankering after retirement and quiet. March 
1654 took the oath Vice-Admiral attached the Admiralty 
Amsterdam. 

The English war was over, but there was enough for Vice- 
Admiral Ruyter the ensuing years, and long cruises, 
sometimes much year, alternated with short stays 
home. With the reorganisation and the strengthening the 
navy which had been shown urgently needed Ruyter 
had little do. The man who saw that that great work 
was not neglected was the Grand Pensionary, with whom 
Ruyter’s relations were always the most cordial character. 
Ruyter’s own qualities were not primarily those the 
administrator the reformer; where excelled was 
leader men and commander. inspired the sailors 
with unbounded confidence and devotion. the call action 
his energy never failed respond. 

Great demands were made him. the ten years that 
followed the first peace Westminster was mostly the 
Mediterranean that had show the Dutch flag, make 
treaties with Moorish rulers and chase pirates who would not 
come terms; but the most important expedition which 
undertook between the two English wars was that 1659-60 
the Baltic, where the States were resolved prevent Denmark 
from being overwhelmed Sweden. The year before already 
fleet under Wassenaer van Obdam himself had defeated the 
Swedes the Sound (on that occasion Witte With was killed) 
now Ruyter effected landing Funen, took Nyborg and 
relieved Copenhagen. The exploit, which the leader’s energy 
and personal courage were shown conspicuously, brought him 
much distinction and honour, but only with the second 
Anglo-Dutch war, when was approaching the age sixty, 
that the great period Ruyter’s career opened. opened 
dramatically enough. 

1664, while was away cruising the Mediterranean, 
relations between England and the Dutch Republic steadily 
worsened. Sir George Downing, the English Ambassador 
The Hague, firm believer policy using force for the 
purpose breaking down the commercial and colonial monopoly 
the Dutch, was envenoming every dispute between the two 
countries, the same time advising his government that the 
merchants who were now control the Dutch Republic would 
always retreat before the threat war. matter fact the 
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States knew only too well that they could gain little war, 
but there were limits their patience, and when reports reached 
The Hague that Captain Robert Holmes had been capturing 
Dutch trading-ports the coast Guinea for the Royal African 
Company, which the Duke York and many other influential 
people the Court Charles were order was 
secretly dispatched Ruyter sail Guinea and recover 
what had been lost. Secrecy was essential the success the 
coup, and the pleasure having deceived Downing, who boasted 
that nothing could done the States-General without his 
getting wind it, largely outweighed Witt’s distaste for the 
methods which had been compelled resort order 
ensure it. the winter 1664-5 Ruyter’s expedition was 
the great topic political conversation, and early 1665 war 
broke out Europe.? began with terrible disappointment 
for the States. The fleet, which much care had been 
lavished and which such high hopes were built, was beaten 
battle off Lowestoft, which Wassenaer van Obdam was 
killed. was brave man with high sense duty, but 
had never been able inspire his subordinates with confidence. 
The fleet returned the utmost confusion. profound impres- 
sion was created the stories misbehaviour and downright 
cowardice the part several captains. The people, never 
reconciled the Stadtholderless régime, began clamour 
against the party power. The fall Witt was anticipated 
with glee his enemies and those the country, with cold 
disapproval his ally Louis XIV, who had entered the war 
give him some much-needed moral support, but without intending 
ever actually come blows with the English. Witt never 
showed greater courage than this crisis. With superhuman 
energy worked, the Texel, where had gone person, 
supervise the repairing and strengthening the fleet, 
punish the guilty captains, restore the morale the sailors. 
But who was command the fleet Obdam’s stead? Pro- 
visionally, Cornelis Tromp, Maarten’s son, was chosen; yet one 
name was everybody’s lips, Ruyter’s. But where was 

was known that after having retaken several the posts 
the coast Guinea Ruyter, with his squadron twelve 
ships and five English prizes, had crossed the Atlantic the 


See the article Holmes the Dictionary National Biography for 
various accounts this episode. 

There good account this war the Cambridge Modern History, 
vol. chapters vii, viii. 
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Antilles, restore the fortunes the Dutch West India Com- 
pany that part the world. But for many weeks now 
reliable news about his movements had been received. Grave 
fears were entertained that returning home might fall into 
the hands the English, who for the moment had the command 
the North Sea. The loss his ships would grave blow, 
but most the anxiety was for his person. often happens 
times great stress, public opinion had pitched man 
fate. Witt, the leader the Holland oligarchy, for all his 
splendid qualities, could never appeal popular imagination. 
The absent Ruyter was the hero this dark hour. Hopes 
were expressed that might leave his ships some neutral 
port, and himself come home overland take command the 
main fleet. And then, suddenly, early August 1665, about 
seven weeks after the disaster Lowestoft, the great news 
spread through the Ruyter, with the whole his 
fleet, prizes and all, had slipped through the English blockade 
and arrived the out-of-the way Groningen port Delfzijl, 
the Eems. Never was home-coming admiral more rapturously 
received. From the neighbouring district people travelled 
parties Delfzijl see the ships and greet the hero. 
Numbers honest and decent says Brandt, embraced 
and kissed him, after the fashion the country, they were 
welcoming father brother escaped from the danger 
The States Holland once promoted Ruyter 
the rank Lieutenant-Admiral, while the States-General, 
much the disappointment Cornelis Tromp, entrusted him 
with the high command over the main fleet. was summoned 
Texel, and his way thither was féted and acclaimed the 
towns through which passed probably none but Princes 
Orange had been the history the Republic. 

Ruyter justified the faith that was placed him. 
1665 the fleet, which put out sea soon had come 
take command, kept cruising the North Sea without finding 
the enemy, the keen disappointment Witt, who was 
board one the deputies the States-General, and whose 
dearest wish was assist battle, wish never grati- 
fied. During the winter months the Grand Pensionary strained 
every nerve get the fleet into still better condition, working 
close harmony with Ruyter; real friendship had sprung 
between the two men. But the summer the States 
Holland would not again spare their Grand Pensionary for 
service sea. There were deputies all with the fleet when 
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June 1666 Ruyter for the first time commanded large- 
scale battle. was the Four Days’ Battle, which the English 
under Albemarle and Prince Rupert, after obstinate resistance, 
were driven back into their harbours. Popular enthusiasm 
the Dutch Republic was unbounded. But the English showed 
less recuperative power than the Dutch had done earlier 
occasions, and August they sailed forth from the Thames 
once more, and the Two Days’ Battle inflicted Ruyter 
very serious reverse. Cornelis Tromp, being successful with 
his squadron, had pursued the enemy without heeding the danger 
which left his superior. All the passion which generally 
slumbered beneath Ruyter’s kindly and genial appearance 
burst forth furious resentment against the unruly lieutenant 
who had exposed the fleet the risk disaster. When Tromp, 
returning from his rash pursuit, presented himself board 
Ruyter’s flagship, Zeven Provincién, the Scheldt, the 
Admiral vehemently called him and forbade him 
his ship for ever. Witt came down Flushing try 
effect reconciliation, but matters had gone too far, and there 
was help for but dismiss Tromp. Inevitably party 
feeling got mixed the affair. Tromp, like his father, was 
Orangist. The treatment meted out him infuriated him, 
and the next years wherever men intrigued and plotted against 
the States régime, Cornelis Tromp was found. 

Meanwhile the English had used their mastery sea raid 
Terschelling and burn merchant fleet the Vlie; but when 
Ruyter came out again September they avoided battle. 
The next year peace negotiations were begun Breda and the 
English government neglected send out the fleet. The 
opportunity was used make the famous raid Chatham. 
After the Four Days’ Battle Witt had urged Ruyter 
attempt sailing “the river London.” Somewhat the 
Grand Pensionary’s impatience the Admiral had then yielded 
the opinion all captains and pilots that the enterprise was too 
risky. This time Witt meant have his way, and very 
precise instructions were given Ruyter the States- 
General. Witt himself could not go, his brother Cornelis 
was deputed the States-General accompany Ruyter, 
and was expressly told act resolutely and rather hazard 
something than allow the fleet return without having effected 
some notable When the plan was unfolded council 
war June, 1667, off the King’s Deep, all the naval and 
military officers were aghast its 
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and nature. Ruyter himself, who had assisted 
drawing up, hesitated, and was due only the insistence 
Cornelis Witt that was undertaken. the execution, 
too, the deputy took very real part, always urging the taking 
risks which experienced sailors deprecated but which the event 
justified. The success the undertaking, which was terrific 
blow the prestige Charles II’s government, was thus due 
much the daring and vision the Grand Pensionary and his 
brother the care and foresight, the calm and inventiveness 
the face sudden emergencies displayed Ruyter. For 
nearly week the Dutch were masters the mouth the Thames, 
and the Dukes York and Albemarle had look from the 
shore while they systematically forced their way Chatham, 
taking and destroying forts and magazines, burning six large 
men-of-war and capturing two. The war ended with this exploit. 

Ruyter had now become one the most famous men 
Europe. Distinguished visitors the Republic often sought his 
acquaintance, and several have recorded the impression made 
them. young Englishmen, whom February 1672, 
when the third Anglo-Dutch war was drawing near, cour- 
teously received the house the Amsterdam quay where 
had gone live 1654, treating them glass Navarre 
telling them some reminiscent stories, speaking English, 
“and not ill,” describe him very fresh-coloured and 
under his years looks, and drest perfect citizen-like 
plaine velvet coat.” the Grand-Duke Tuscany 1668 
appeared big and strong, rude The Prince 
Monte Sarchio, Admiral the service Spain, was amazed 
find him living, not palace, but simple house, which 
was not distinguished from those his neighbours, merely plain 
citizens common This republican simplicity 
was which struck Sir William Temple also, who says that the 
time when Ruyter held, with Witt, who also disdained 
pomp and outward appearance, the highest offices the 
Republic, never saw him coach, but always foot accom- 
panied single servant, and dressed clothes like those 
the commonest sea-captain. The Count Guiche, French- 
man who fought the Dutch side the Four Days’ Battle, 
and who maintained friendly relations with Ruyter, con- 
trasts him with Cornelis Tromp, the cautious and self-possessed 
with the dashing and impetuous commander. While fully 
recognising that Ruyter whenever occasion demanded had 
plenty enterprise and initiative, thinks that Tromp was 
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the sword Ruyter was the shield the Dutch Republic. 
for the older man’s personality, resembles the Patriarchs 
his frankness and his lack never saw him,” 
adds, but equal mind, and when the victory was certain 
saying all the time: ‘It the good God who gives us.’ 
moments confusion and when disaster threatened, 
appeared struck solely the misfortune his country, 
but continually submissive the will God.” 

The figure the Christian warrior will always attractive 
and impressive one. Rarely has been completely realised 
Ruyter. The testimony his contemporaries well 
his own letters and journals and his recorded sayings all 
reveal singularly pure and harmonious nature. His simple 
belief God’s actual guidance enabled him assume authority 
with unfailing dignity and the same time remain true 
the humble traditions his family. According Brandt, 

His life was mirror all Christian virtues, courteous towards friends, kindly 
towards strangers, merciful towards the unhappy, and all his conduct God- 
fearing; his greatest pleasure found church and hearing edifying 
sermons, not only Sundays but also week-days. Most the day 
spent reading Holy Writ, and was rarely seen with other books. Some- 
times sat for hours with his wife and niece, while they were busy sewing 


linen, and read aloud them some chapter from God’s Word, sang some 
psalm with them, having fair ability singing and good voice. 


was not end his days this idyllic quiet. the 
course 1671 became clear that England, spite the 
alliance concluded 1668, was contemplating attack 
the Dutch Republic conjunction with France, who realised 
that was the power the northern which stood the way 
her conquering the southern Netherlands. Witt’s policy 
balancing England against France and France against England 
had failed, and the country was faced with terrible crisis. 
Early April 1672 the two kings declared war the States- 
General. May the French army invaded the Republic from 
the east, and the Dutch army under William III, reluctantly 
appointed commander-in-chief for one campaign, fell back 
behind the water line, which afforded protection only the 
provinces Holland and Zeeland; all the remainder the 
Republic was occupied, with the exception Friesland and the 
town Groningen, which held the troops the bishop Munster 
bay. these circumstances the fate the country would 
have been sealed the fleet had failed prevent the combined 
English and French fleets from effecting landing. 

was while Witt was still the head affairs that 
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Ruyter fought the first the three great battles that were 
required ensure the safety the country. attacked the 
greatly superior forces the allies off Solebay and put all idea 
landing out their minds for the time being. But the loss 
the eastern provinces, and the investment Holland the 
land-side, excited the people the pitch madness. July 
the States Holland were compelled raise William III the 
stadtholdership; Witt, whose life attempt had been 
made some time before, sent his resignation; nevertheless, 
August and his brother, two the most patriots 
Dutch history, were murdered The Hague. Even 
Ruyter himself was wildly accused treason, and one day, 
while was sea guarding the coast, the civic guard Amster- 
dam had called out protect his house against howling 
mob. 

The new Stadtholder knew better than deprive the country 
the services man whom those very days, after Solebay, 
Colbert described “le plus grand capitaine qui ayt jamais 
été was anxious have Cornelis Tromp rein- 
stated, both friend his house and valiant commander 
who could badly spared the hour danger; but did 
only after having succeeded effecting real reconciliation and 
after having promised Ruyter that would use all his influence 
over the turbulent Tromp make him duly respect and obey 
his chief’s command. the two great battles 1673 Tromp 
commanded with great distinction under Ruyter. 

Holland was still practically state siege. The French 
were still Utrecht, waiting before the inundated area. But 
Dutch diplomacy had obtained the help some continental 
allies, and the invaders began disturbed about the safety 
their lines communication. Only the Anglo-French fleet, 
breaking through Ruyter’s guard, might still have brought 
about that annihilation the Dutch Republic for which the 
war had been undertaken, but which already appeared 
less easy achievement than had been thought first. Never 
were sea-battles fought under more dramatic circumstances. 
Both the fleet and shore everybody was conscious that the 
fate the country depended the decision. Yet both 
occasions Ruyter, full agreement with the government, 
took the initiative and attacked, had done the year before, 
spite his strength being inferior. Six seven weeks after 
the first battle (Schooneveld, and June) the Anglo-French 
fleet, under Prince Rupert, reappeared off the Dutch coast, 
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spreading terror amongst the inhabitants wherever passed. 
The Stadtholder supervised the organisation coastal defences 
person. August was rowed board Ruyter’s 
flagship, that moment off Scheveningen with the whole Dutch 
fleet. came urge the importance instantly engaging 
the enemy. the quarter-deck the Zeven Provincién 
Ruyter his presence addressed officers and men, reminding 
them the critical position their common country and bidding 
them their duty. the the Anglo-French fleet, which 
was still trying avoid battle, was attacked off Kijkduin. 
large crowd was watching the beach and the dunes. All 
over Holland the church-bells were ringing and people praying 
spared invasion. After day-long fight, which the 
French, the indignation their allies, hardly participated, 
the English fleet returned its harbours. Its losses were very 
heavy. were those the Dutch, but the invasion had been 
warded off. other attempt could made that year. 
the winter the French, very reluctantly, evacuated the whole 
Dutch territory order defend their own country against 
their new enemies. Early the next year England withdrew 
from the war. Ruyter had proved true shield his country. 

After his gigantic labours might now last have claimed 
that rest had long desired. But 1674 led expedition 
capture Martinique; the attempt failed somewhat ingloriously 
and the next year was sent out with squadron the Mediter- 
ranean assist the Spanish reconquer Sicily. was 
undertaking which only his deep sense duty had made him 
consent. knew that little was expected the Spanish 
themselves, and the force given him seemed him too 
small, Brandt tells painful story discussion the Amster- 
dam Admiralty when one the members thought fit say 
the admiral: not suppose, sir, that now your old age 
your courage beginning fail Ruyter replied 
“No, sir, will risk life for the State, now ever, but 
surprised, and sorry, that you gentlemen will thus risk 
the flag the State.” was the general feeling contem- 
poraries well posterity that Ruyter was treated with 
scant respect when was sent this expedition. fought 
several drawn battles the Mediterranean. Off Etna, 
April, 1676, cannon-ball struck him both legs. week 
later died. Doctor Westhovius, his chaplain, who assisted 
him this long trial, has minutely recorded his behaviour and 
his sayings. was all piece with his life. His only thoughts 
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were the service his country, his family, and the salva- 
tion his soul. Louis XIV ordered that the ship which took 
home his remains was saluted its passing the French 
coast. When 1677 Ruyter’s son came England the 
suite William III the occasion the latter’s marriage, 
Charles said him: was surprised when the States sent 
out, and risked, your father, great admiral, with small 


attempt has been made this sketch bring out the 
nature Ruyter’s naval strategy. Professor Blok, quoting 
the tribute French admiral after the battle Schooneveld, 
the effect that Ruyter had displayed not only courage but 
finesse his handling the Dutch fleet, observes 
that was his custom confuse the enemy surprising turns 
and movements. But although had the assistance naval 
expert, Lieutenant-commander Warnsinck, this not where 
Professor Blok’s book really strong. Nor believe that 
the greatness Ruyter lay his originality strategist. 
was the whole the man’s personality that was great. The 
moral influence exercised commander has always counted 
for much war, never more than time when discipline 
was slack and constant reminder the gallows the firing 
squad appears have been required order make naval 
captains face the enemy. Ruyter, who never gave the 
impression loving fighting for its own sake, set high ideal 
duty and patriotism which was inspiration not only the 
service which became the most famous member, but the 
Dutch nation whole. 

GEYL 


THE CORRELATION SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING 


final session the meeting the Historical Association 
Oxford 5th January was occupied most interesting 
and helpful discussion the correlation school and university 
teaching history. The subject was introduced three 
university teachers—Mr. Woodward, All Souls College 
and New College, who looked the question mainly from the 
point view the boys’ schools; Mr. Feiling, Christ 
Church, who particularly considered university Entrance Scholar- 
ships, and Miss Clarke, Somerville College, who spoke 
upon the subject relation girls’ schools. 

the course his opening address Mr. Woodward said 


The question which are discuss this morning the correlation school 
and university teaching history, and, would add, reading history, and, 
from the point view the teachers, writing history. Now this problem 
not the same for all periods history. far ancient history 
its solution simple. The study ancient history schools 
and universities connected with the study ancient literature and can never 
far from its authorities. most schools, and certainly this university, 
rigid conventions have kept the reading ancient history within the limits set 
the best literature. think this misfortune, and glad see that 
number schools have set good example refusing accept the view 
that the periods greatest interest and importance ancient history correspond 
with the periods finest literary But until this university 
least makes possible for undergraduates study Roman history after the 
death Hadrian, there not much use talking about the correlation school 
and university teaching ancient history. would only say that outline 
knowledge ancient history—beginning very early and coming down least 
far Constantine—seems far the best preparation for anyone who 
wants read medieval modern history the universities. 

turn medieval and modern history. must look first the point 
view the schools. must assume that those who are responsible for the educa- 
tion boys and girls have primarily think school education end 
itself, least far the standard the school certificate examinations, and 
The main business schools must provide general education. This 
purpose can never lost sight the choice masters, and the time given 
different subjects. Therefore the general place history the school work must 
determined these same general considerations. all the boys, all the 
girls, were going read medieval modern history for two three years the 


paper Baynes, “The Place the History the Roman 
Empire Classical Education,” Proceedings the Classical Assoc. (1928), xxv. 
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universities, one would want them read much history—other than ancient 
history—at school. would agree that better results would obtained 
from concentration upon other subjects. But this cannot the case. For 
senior and junior forms the school time-table has serve some rough measure 
the greatest good the greatest number; the opportunities for advanced teach- 
ing any kind must limited. The smaller the school the greater the 
culties. history master cannot teach every period history with equal 
authority—though this point not always realised classical headmasters 
who would never think teaching every language studied school, 
scientists who would not consider themselves competent teach every branch 
science. There are also difficulties with regard books. Historians need 
books scientist needs laboratory. This necessity not always recognised 
the bursars governors even the headmasters schools. sure that 
the difficulty getting enough books and enough duplicate copies books 
small measure responsible for the reproduction notes which all too 
evident the answers scholarship candidates. Lastly, history what 
might call middle-aged subject great deal its subject-matter beyond the 
comprehension and outside the range interest schoolboys. This particu- 
larly true modern afraid that must confess belief that 
medieval history extends into the eighteenth century. this reason imagine 
that the earlier centuries English and European history, with their simpler, 
simplified, issues, and their brighter colours, are better fitted for the study 
schoolboys. These then are the elements the problem from the point view 
the schools. Consider now the universities. Here can speak with knowledge 
only Oxford. 

Theshortest way putting our problem that not think that our 
history school ought designed for the training scholars. For this latter 
purpose have begun create school—if may use the word—of post- 
graduate studies. This work creation slow, but none the less satisfactory, 
because not want take from elsewhere ready-made solutions which 
would mean the surrender much that both unique and valuable our system. 
Our three-years course ending the second public examination for honours 
not primarily concerned with erudition—though has many useful exercises 
technical criticism and accuracy judgment and expression. are coming 
the world which lives, and which acts himself and co-operation 
There are two ways approach this study modern civilisation 
neither self-enclosed. One way the method history; inquiry into the 
origin and growth institutions, customs, ideas, conventions and the like; 
explanation human behaviour drawn from observation the manner which 
men have behaved. Broadly speaking, this the way approach taken the 
modern history school. The school politics, philosophy and economics— 
Greats chosen the analytical method, and directed 
inquiry, without much reference back time, into the philosophical basis, the 
economic and institutional framework, the political organisation modern 
societies. The modern greats school new school. one thinks that its 
present form final. the other hand, one can fail see that has met 
aneed; that already more interesting and better educational potentialities 
than the modern history school, and that likely attract men increasing 
numbers. Without committing myself anything more than rough forecast, 
personal opinion think likely that both the modern history school and 
the modern greats school will change their form within the next few years, and 
that while the latter will specialise philosophy economics, the former will 
take itself many the new features introduced the modern greats school. 

For this reason not easy for history tutors Oxford say clearly what 
they would like their pupils learn school, and what sort school course 
will best prepare men for reading history the university. However, think 
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that there would general agreement upon one two points. the first 
place, have not much complain about. are not satisfied with the 
results our own scholarship examinations; but this largely our fault. 
the whole, everyone would agree that during the last twenty-five years there 
has been immense improvement the teaching and status history 
schools and universities. far examinations are concerned there some 
danger that the standard has been raised beyond the capacities the examined. 
might add that this Association both cause and effect this general 
improvement. 

Any suggestions which may make are therefore concerned with details. 
not burning with indignation, and have nothing revolutionary say. 
the first place, think that there room for considerable improvement the 
studies ancillary history; geography and languages. Geography has increased 
importance schools, and historians have gained very much from better 
understanding the general notions modern geographers. Boys school 
can now approach history with some scientific background because they know 
the elements geology, and have some rough idea the physical environment 
man, and the dominating influence this environment. But there has been 
loss wellas gain. given the old place-name type geography 
and the mere acquisition facts which must some time learned. The 
result that very few the undergraduates who read history come Oxford 
knowing the position the capitals the European states, the boundaries 
those states, the course the great European rivers; very few can draw reason- 
ably accurate sketch map England. Those college tutors who have examined 
the History Preliminary examination know that with rigorous interpretation 
the statutes they could have ploughed many, not most, the candidates 
for ignorance the elements historical geography. Most tutors have hold 
class for first-year men which the most obvious facts historical and what 
venture call geography are explained. These classes are very 
entertaining, but they take time needed other subjects. 

turn languages. When Greek ceased compulsory Responsions 
were told that there would improvement the standard Latin and 
better knowledge modern languages. The standard Latin has fallen, and 
continues fall. Few history specialists taking their first public examination 
can construe easy piece Cornelius Nepos without bad mistakes; few know 
how tackle even moderately difficult piece translation modern language. 
The standard knowledge modern languages has not been raised. nine 
and half experience college tutor have only had two pupils 
English parentage who could read German books; few men can read French 
books quickly. Practically none read Italian Spanish. This question 
languages leads important point upon which should very much like 
hear the views those here who are qualified give opinion. boy 
scholarship passes college entrance examination the period between 
December and March; comes the university the second week 
October. What does the meantime? From the point view the 
universities, less than nothing. think that this loss time very serious. 
When boy comes Oxford Cambridge enters new and, for him, 
very exciting world. unlikely that will settle down much work 
his first term. not think wise press boy too hardly this first 
has many other things learn—things which are the greatest importance 
for his life. The first Christmas vacation generally time equal distraction. 
effect the average undergraduate will not begin work all seriously until 
the middle January—ten thirteen months after has broken the habits 
industry and application which, spite the critics, most boys acquire 
atschool. has made this break time when has left the strict discipline 
school, and has lost the better part year from the point view prepara- 
tion for career. know that this year half-year not altogether lost, and 
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that boy’s ast term school many ways important the beginning 
his new life the university. But from the lowest considerations this 
country too poor able afford much leisure for small result. The 
immense burden knowledge which must borne the educated class all 
modern societies makes urgent claim upon these months. This point has 
already been recognised the scientists. Their solution make science 
scholars pass their science preliminary examinations before coming into residence, 
This plan might well adopted the historians, even were applied only 
the abler boys. The standard the first public examination not high; 
little adjustment the schools and the university would make easy fit 
the subjects the examination into ordinary school course. boy would 
then able take two final schools, final school and diploma—for example, 
the history school and the diploma economics, good combination for boys 
going into business. Another plan, which might better suited the average 
boy—the boy who has not won scholarship—would concentrate upon 
languages during the last term school. Everyone knows that the easiest way 
learn foreign language, one’s command the language, 
spend some time foreign country. Would not good thing many 
more boys left school the end the Easter term their last school year 
order spend least five months France Germany? know that this 
means the sacrifice pleasant summer term; but any boy who has three years 
Oxford Cambridge front him could reasonably expected make 
this sacrifice. Most young men England are work for eleven months the 
year long before they are nineteen twenty. not think too much 
risk let boy eighteen learn find his way about the world. the 
other hand, feel sure that one the defects the English public school system 
that delays too long giving boys liberty, and that the supervision leads 
one-sided development character. 

have mentioned the scholarship examinations. would only call your 
attention one aspect this difficult question wherein correlation between 
schools and universities comparatively easy and where present scarcely 
exists. For historical reasons the development the Oxford and Cambridge 
schools examination board has been matter which has interested and concerned 
the schools and the universities and not the colleges. The result has been 
complete separation the joint board examinations from the college examin- 
ations for open scholarships. This has meant good deal trouble and even 
friction, which none the less real because almost unnoticed the univer- 
sities. The syllabus for the higher certificate examination drawn the 
board—that is, representatives the schools and the the higher 
certificate examination taken many scholarship candidates, and much 
their work for two years has been based upon this syllabus. Yet not believe 
that many our scholarship examiners, even they are also examiners for the 
Oxford and Cambridge board, ever think the higher certificate syllabus 
examination papers when they are setting scholarship papers, choosing their 
scholars. This neglect may lead curious mistakes. candidate who has 
only read the set books prescribed for the higher certificate examination may 
given credit scholarship examiners for remarkable knowledge original 
authorities! Correlation this matter primarily the duty the universities 
but think that the question might well raised here. 

have spoken far about correlation subjects; would like say 
one word about possible correlation another kind. has always seemed 
misfortune that there should little interchange between teachers 
universities and schools. Whatever faults may found with the French educa- 
tional system there much closer connection—I mean official connection, 
not merely the connection friendship—between the different branches 
higher education. know that there are practical difficulties. Each branch 
teaching has its own technique, technique which not quickly learned, because 
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must based upon experience. The organisations schools and colleges are 
most cases elaborate and local; those not immediately familiar with the local 
organisation must cause inconvenience system which smooth running 
one the essentials success. But would point out that most the great 
schools are within easy distance university. Here Oxford, for example, 
are not far away road train from Bradfield, Eton, Harrow, Marlborough, 
Radley, Rugby, Stowe, Wellington, Winchester and all the London schools. 
Would not worth while going the trouble occasional exchange, 
particularly with college having traditional connection with one more 
schools? think one day week during the summer term. know how 
much have learned even from one term’s experience school, and from inspect- 
ing schools for the joint board. should like hear whether this idea seems 


entirely unpractical the schools. 


Mr. Feiling said that the parents were the natural enemy 
the teacher, and that their ideas and wishes frequently clashed 
with what was academically desirable for the pupils. His experi- 
ence was that the colleges ultimately set the intellectual standard 
their method election scholars, and that that standard 
worked downwards. Originally colleges conducted their scholar- 
ship examinations singly, then small groups, until the existing 
multiple groups were organised. far his experience went, 
all systems worked alike. Some seventy eighty scholars 
received emoluments yearly, whom some ten ultimately 
obtained first classes. That raised the question whether the 
standard first class was too high. The lowering the 
standard would work downwards with unfortunate results; but 
was true that the volume knowledge required scholar 
now—say the fourteenth century—with the growth adminis- 
trative, economic and other specialised branches study, was 
absolutely portentous compared with that demanded generation 
ago. discussed the possibility abolishing history scholar- 
ships altogether and substituting general test ability take 
the place the history papers, partially because numbers 
boys who take history scholarships read other subjects when they 
the University. This plan, however, regarded 
impracticable, and concluded that one definitely historical 
paper was history papers, however, led the 
cramming the weaker candidates and the use certain 
books which declared deplorable. But, the other hand, 
there was this country type politically-minded boy who 
deserved encouragement the proper type history paper. 
agreed with Mr. Woodward saying that the knowledge 
geography was lamentably weak. 

is, course, noticeable—though Mr. Feiling did not mention it—that 


the number historical questions required scholarship candidate Cam- 
bridge greatiy excess that required Oxford. 
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put forward the following practical suggestions with view 
improving the scholarship examinations. 


(1) viva voce examination place the essay, which often produced 
much The viva voce examination present conducted still 
resembled the cherry tart test. 

(2) more definite correlation between history and English literature. The 
knowledge English literature was weak, and would like see more use 
made Swift, Burke and other writers that eminence. 

(3) The setting particular period for the scholarship 
the age Shakespeare, Swift, Burke Byron—without prescribing any set 
books, but demanding combined knowledge the history and literature the 
period. 


Finally, said that detected certain cynicism and 
staleness history scholars. There again this probably rose 
from above, fostered over-cramming evidenced the 
History Preliminary examination; but was most serious 
problem, only countered vital history teachers. 

Miss Clarke said that the chief weakness the scholarship 
candidates with whom she had deal was that they relied too 
much the preparation for that toomuch 
memory and too little the independent use knowledge. 
Their Latin was deplorable, French literature was rarely brought 
illustrate history, and geography and chronology were very 
weak. She had recently asked candidates describe routes 
from Dover various places southern Europe and failed 
secure intelligible answers. Pupils frequently failed list 
the kings and queens England. the general paper the 
divorce fact from opinion was very prevalent; candidates 
would talk about nationality and not know where Czecho- 
Slovakia was. The problem was keep pupil’s previously 
acquired knowledge play. There the linguists had advan- 
tage. They were bound call previous knowledge and 
could never outside the That was one the values 
linguistic training, and the linguist who later turned over 
history had advantage. But the linguist often failed 
reflect, and here history helped. was good training face 
problems evidence and conflicts opinion; historical study 
was perhaps the nearest thing short cut experience 
that teacher could offer. She concluded saying that the 
scholarship examination with which she was concerned they 
were going discontinue the second history paper and make 
compulsory general paper, encourage the correlation fact 
and opinion. 

the discussion which followed Miss Noakes said that she 
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liked Miss Clarke’s proposal only one set history paper. The 
reform suggested would save over-specialisation, and was over- 
specialisation which caused staleness. All teachers were apt 
over-teach, and the great difficulty getting girls into colleges 
increased that tendency. But she strongly emphasised the point 
that girls were very young when they sat for their scholarship 
examinations and had little knowledge upon which draw. 
Boys and girls that age did not retain from their previous 
years’ schooling much standard adequate for scholarship 
examination. Such knowledge required great deal re-learn- 
ing and re-consideration the year immediately before the 
examination. the same lines Miss Tanner said that she was 
afraid the suggested general paper might require capacity for 
thought which girls that age had not yet developed. She said 
that the necessity for reaching this higher standard history 
would make still more difficult find the extra time for the 
more thorough study languages which was desirable. teacher 
from the north England said that municipal schools, unlike 
Public Schools (which not quite true), pupils took scholarship 
and Higher Certificate examinations the same year. She 
stigmatised the Higher Certificate paper set last summer the 
Northern University Board poisonous.” demanded 
vast mass knowledge over long period. The regulations 
stated that candidates could concentrate periods which par- 
ticularly interested them; when the paper was set there was 
question the Renaissance Napoleon, but there was 
question the domestic policy Pope Julius II. this stage 
their education pupils should browsing and learning 
work themselves; but with this kind examination was 
impossible. These pupils had get the Higher Certificate 
win the school leaving exhibitions without which most them 
would unable the university. The expression these 
opinions constituted the contribution the discussion from the 
point view the girls’ schools. 

The addresses Mr. Woodward and Mr. Feiling raised 
number questions great interest the teacher history 
the Public Schools. While being reluctant admit with Mr. 
Feiling that the parent the natural enemy the teacher, most 
public schoolmasters could point boys whose chances 
scholarship have been spoilt discouraging home atmosphere 
where, possibly, intellectual backing existed, where social 
are regarded the end education. the other hand, 
there are many homes which are the schoolmaster’s most valuable 
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ally. any case the home largely responsible for the boy’s 
intellectual outlook even has little share forming his store 
exact knowledge. With the desire displayed all the univer- 
sity speakers test candidate’s capacities other than the mass 
exact knowledge may have acquired, arguable that 
wide and intellectual home influence going have greater 
effect. this true boys boarding schools, must 
truer still boys day schools. 

Some considerable apprehension was caused Mr. Wood- 
ward’s remarks which implied the unsuitability modern history, 
especially modern European history, for school teaching. 
quite true that qualified his statement saying that for many 
boys school was the end ordered education, and that programmes 
had arranged suit these boys, and not exclusively for the 
benefit the university candidate. This important. Mr. 
Somervell emphasised the fact that boys the post-certificate 
stage who were not going the university should given some 
modern history. They are interested this and keen learn 
what the political and historical background their own lives. 
Another speaker pointed out that these days specialisation 
many boys little further organised history after they 
have taken their Certificate. important, therefore, that 
the history which left these boys’ minds should that the 
period immediately bearing modern times. this reason- 
able contention there much said for the plan which 
understand operation Eton, where the modern period 
that always offered the School Certificate. similar scheme 
was formulated few years ago Wellington and tentatively 
adopted, but was modified for other reasons. Another con- 
sideration here the lack good school books medieval 
history—especially European—compared with the abundance 
dealing with the modern periods. 

The fear demanding mass specialised knowledge from 
schoolboys appears the teacher more noticeable the Oxford 
papers than those set Cambridge. course difficult 
judge this fair statement unless one has taken part 
these examinations. not think untrue say that the 
impression abroad that Cambridge requires exact knowledge 
whereas Oxford requires style. Personally inclined 
think that the importance variations types scholarship 
papers set can easily over-estimated—a scholar scholar the 
world over. The speeches the university teachers suggested 
that this Oxford characteristic might strengthened the 
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future. Mr. Somervell pointed out that the scholarship 
examiners cut down the amount specialised knowledge they 
demanded they were apt pass over the capable plodder who 
would well favour the epigrammatical gentleman whose 
knowledge was superficial and whose staying power was limited. 
have all met boys with very little them but with certain 
literary facility eighteen years age. the other hand, 
largely historical specialisation which has ousted languages and 
geography. This true the forms taking the School Certificate. 
rarely possible prepare history, English and geography for 
the Certificate, and geography apt go. ought 
possible secure reasonable knowledge historical geography 
for boys who intend read history the university. The 
discussion was certainly value pointing out this lack know- 
ledge geography, and should direct the attention history 
teachers schools co-operation with the expert geography 
teachers and improving their own treatment the geographical 
side history. The language question largely one time, 
but was also suggested that many boys who are markedly good 
history seem have little linguistic capacity, and that 
greater emphasis languages scholarship examinations might 
easily cut out many candidates with literary interests and 
historical aptitude. There evidently room for improvement 
the subjects ancillary history. 

The question the right employment the gap between 
March and October the work boys who have got their 
scholarships passed their College Entrance Examination and 
not the university until the autumn important. 
The suggestion that the History Preliminary should made 
examination that can taken from school was criticised the 
grounds that was likely produce staleness and additional 
specialisation—two things was desirable avoid. There 
very strong case made out for period abroad, and 
noticeable that that becoming more common. For the boy 
who not going occupy prominent position school during 
his last term obviously the right policy, and for many others 
should considered. Here the desires the parent may 
easily clash with the academic advantage the boy. touching 
upon this question Mr. Woodward raised one the most import- 
ant issues. long Public School education, expensive alike 
parents and the country, only justified the capacity 
for service those who enjoy it, and that will depend some 
extent the wisdom with which they use the first period when, 
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being free examinations and definite curricula for the first 
time, they are masters their own destiny. 

Mr. Woodward’s suggestion interchange teachers was 
not touched upon later speakers. valuable and inter- 
esting proposal which might well form the subject discussion 
Mr. Feiling’s suggestion set period for scholarship 
examinations was also hardly touched upon. Attractive first 
sight, might easily develop into cram subject and defeat the 
object for which was introduced. 

general the discussion never wandered very far away from 
weighing the relative merits imparting exact historical know- 
ledge more less formidable doses and the training critical 
method and scholarly mental outlook. The university teachers 
emphasised the desirability the latter, and this was criticised 
almost all the school mildly Mr. Somervell, 
who voiced what probably the general attitude the Public 
Schools, violently another speaker who had mind schools 
and teachers who depend more definitely tangible examination 
results. Nobody doubts what the ideal is. The balance and 
relation between these two approaches the teaching history 
remains the problem. Those who heard the discussion must have 
had their ideas cleared the subject, and the practical side 
had their attention directed certain studies accessory history 
the standard which might improved. 
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twenty-third Annual Meeting the Association was held 
from January Oxford, the Examination Schools. The 
address, Cataclysmic History,” was delivered Sir 
Charles Oman, Chichele Professor Modern other addresses 
were given Mr. Clark, Education Seventeenth-Century 
Europe, Mr. Cruttwell, the Place Political Science 
Historical Teaching, Mr. Strickland Gibson, their Keeper, the 
University Archives, and the Rev. Salter, Pre-Reformation 
Oxford. The Warden New College (the Right Hon. Fisher) 
took the chair the Annual Dinner, held the hall that college 
the Faculty Modern History gave Reception Christ Church hall, 
and the members were entertained tea the Vice-Chancellor (Dr. 
Pember) All Souls, Sir Charles Firth Oriel, and Mr. 
Jacob Christ Church. Visits, conducted members the staffs 
those institutions, were paid the Ashmolean Museum, the Bodleian 
Library, and the Clarendon Press, and also various colleges, under 
the guidance Mr. New and other experts. 

Art the business meeting Mr. Marten was elected succeed 
Dr. Little president, Mr. White was re-elected honorary 
treasurer, and all the retiring vice-presidents were re-elected. Mr. 
Norman Baynes was nominated the Council take Mr. Marten’s 
place vice-president, but refused stand, and Mr. Jacob, formerly 
assistant editor History (who shared with the Branch secretary, 
Mr. Hunt, much the responsibility for the great success 
the Meeting), was elected. the postal ballot for election the 
Council the four members who headed the poll were Miss Pybus 
(Lecturer History, Newnham College, Cambridge), Dr. William- 
Professor Stenton,! and Mr. McInnes (Lecturer History, 
University Bristol). Mr. McIntire (editor the Transactions 
the Cumberland and Westmoreland Society) was 
elected represent the geographical Group Mr. Liddle 
(Headmaster the Bedford Modern School) Group II, and Miss 
Dixon and Mr. Hankin Groups and respectively. The 
Council having accepted with great regret the resignation Professor 
Morison, who prevented the pressure other work from 
attending the meetings, there were five vacancies left for co-option 
Miss Monk,! Mr. Dr. Eileen Dr. William 
Rees (Lecturer History, University College, Cardiff), and Mr. 
Rhymer, barrister-at-law, were chosen the new Council fill these. 

Oman’s address was printed the February number 
the National Review. The discussion the correlation school 
and university teaching which occupied the last session the Meeting 
reported this number History Mr. Griffith Welling- 
ton College; and Mr. Salter has kindly allowed print part his 
paper Historical Revision.” hope publish later the 

Re-elected. 
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other part (on the medieval city Oxford), and also Mr. Cruttwell’s 


forthcoming book. 
* * * * * * * 


are indebted Dr. Gooch for the following appreciation 
the work Professor Aulard, who died October 1928, the age 
seventy-nine. 


Alphonse Aulard was not historian the first rank; but scholar our 
time has identified his name more completely with the exploration epoch. 
When began write, half century ago, the documentary study the French 
Revolution To-day, thanks largely his labours, possible 
understand both the general character and the successive phases what 
Acton used call the greatest event modern history. 

Aulard’s achievement may summarised under four heads—the publication 
sources, the magnum opus, the and the essays. the first 
the vast collection the Proceedings the Committee Public 
Safety the most important, for exhibited the rulers and defenders France 
work both Paris and mission. Next importance come the six volumes 
the Jacobin Club, revealing its members not mere automata mouthing the 
Rousseau, but monarchists, Girondins, and Montagnards turn. 
The three series Paris under the Directory, the Consulate, and the Empire are 
less exciting, but indispensable for the study public opinion. 

the closing years last century was widely hoped that Aulard would 
write the history the Revolution from the sources which one but was 
competent undertake. useful outline was provided his chapters the 
Histoire Générale Lavisse Rambaud; but when the eagerly awaited magnum 
opus appeared 1902, proved strictly limited scope. The massive 
volume entitled Histoire politique Révolution the English translation 
which fills four volumes, passes lightly over the first three years; has little 
say Court and Guillotine, economics, diplomacy and war; and focusses atten- 
tion the development parties and ideas. work art cannot compare 
with the masterpieces Tocqueville, Sorel and Vandal, and the grateful 
son the Revolution lacks the serene impartiality Madelin. Yet single 
work the Revolution surpasses importance; for shows how slowly the 
men 1789 shed their monarchical principles, and how the Terror itself can 
explained without recourse Taine’s formula Jacobin 

The third class consists the monographs. The earliest and longest, the 
Orators the Revolution, more interesting than important; but its successors, 
the Revolution and Feudalism, the Cult Reason and the Supreme Being, 
and Napoleon’s education are the highest value. The volume 
Taine damaging exposure brilliant amateur. 

The fourth class contains the sur 
delivered from the Chair the History the Revolution founded for him the 
Municipal Council Paris, reprinted from the journal, Révolution 
which edited for forty years. appearance these little volumes frequent 
intervals was eagerly awaited. The personal side the Revolution interested 
Aulard far less than the progress democratic ideas; but the great figure 
Danton aroused his passionate sympathy and broods over his work. cannot 
share that enthusiasm, any rate more intelligible than the worship 
Robespierre proclaimed his pupil, critic, and rival, Albert Mathiez. one 
will ever say the last word the Revolution, equally true that one should 
form express opinion till has digested the ample repast spread before him 
Alphonse Aulard. 


University Oxford has mourn the loss two most success- 
ful teachers ancient history, Dr. Henderson and Dr. Joseph 
Wells. Dr. Henderson, who died January, was Fellow 
Exeter College, where had worked for many years tutor, and had 
also been Sub-Rector (1905-13 and 1915-18) and Librarian (1904-6 
and 1916-24). Previously had been Fellow and Librarian 
Merton College, and his first book was history that foundation 
(1899). But his chief works dealt with the history the Roman 
Empire: The Life and Principate Nero (1903), and Hadrian 
(1923), Civil War and Rebellion the Roman Empire, 69-70 
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(1908), and Five Roman Emperors (1927). also published suggest- 
ive little book The Study Roman History (1919), and, being 

articularly interested military history, interrupted his work the 
write The Great War between Athens and Sparta (1927). 
Dr. Wells, Warden Wadham from 1913 1927, was the author 
text-book the History Rome which has had much vogue, and 
collaborated with Mr. How commentary Herodotus 
(1912) and wrote Studies Herodotus (1923). But perhaps best 
known for his topographical works: the Guide Oxford and its 
Colleges, the volume Wadham College (1898) the College 
Histories series, and Charm Oxford (1920). 


Dr. Arry, who died Nov. 1928, aged 83, carried 
his historical research the scanty leisure Inspector under the 
Board Education (1876-1910). edited the Lauderdale Papers 
three volumes) and the Papers (1890) for the Camden 
series, and wrote the life the first duke Lauderdale, and other 
articles, for the Dictionary National Biography. also contributed 
the volume Lowis XIV and the English Restoration the Epochs 
Modern History series (1888), and edited Burnet’s History his 
own Time two volumes). But may remembered chiefly 
for his book Charles II, first published 1901 Goupil’s 
elaborately illustrated series biographies (ordinary edition 1904), 
which still the standard life that king. 


who died February last, began 
life, like Dr. Airy, 1894, however, obtained 
the Chair Education Aberystwyth, the University Wales. 
There pursued those studies the history education during the 
sixteenth century whose most important results were number 
works, some English and some Spanish, the great Spaniard 
Luis Vives. also published The English Grammar Schools 
1660: their curriculum and practice (1908), and various other books 
the history education England. 


have also commemorate two venerable scholars who 
laboured for many years collecting information from the original 
sources English history. Mrs. Charlotte Carmichael Stopes died 
February, aged 88; she had devoted herself researches among 
records the hope elucidating the life Shakespeare, publishing 
her discoveries books entitled William Hunnis and the Revels 
(1910), Burbage and Shakespeare’s Stage (1913), Shakespeare’s Environ- 
ment (1914), and Henry, third Earl Southampton (1922), and many 
smaller works she also edited the fourth volume Harrison’s Descrip- 
tion England for the New Shakespeare Society (1908). Mrs. Stopes 
concentrated her efforts manuscripts the late sixteenth century 
her contemporary, Mr. Walter Rye, who died February, aged 85, 
selected area instead period, and concentrated the county 
Norfolk. are indebted the Deputy-Keeper the Public Records 
(Mr. Stamp) for the following note upon him. 

The death Mr. Walter Rye takes from one the old school county 
historians. many was just old gentleman, keenly interested his 
own county, who had published many books and pamphlets, most which 
were open severe criticism. This view, though strictly correct, hardly fair 
the memory Mr. Rye. After youth, during which acquired 
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great reputation cross-country runner and won numerous walking champion. 
ships, settled down solicitor, and from about 1865 until his retirement 
Norwich 1900 was constant visitor the Record Office, the British 
Museum, Somerset House, and other archives. 
During this time accumulated great quantities notes Norfolk history 
and topography, and acquired intimate the sources county 
history. was convinced that these notes and this knowledge would 
useful others they Accordingly, published his Records and 
Record Searching 1888 (second edition 1897), and various calendars and 
Feet Fines for the counties Norfolk and Suffolk. When was pointed 
out him that these calendars might have been much improved careful 
revision, was quite impenitent, and maintained that they were useful him 
and ought others. As, indeed, they are. His manuscript collections 
and his ready help were always the service students. The desire 
useful seems have been the keynote his life, from the time when, boy him. 
self, taught class ragged boys the time when old man was 
active citizen his beloved Norwich. 

spent his last publishing number short papers Norfolk history, 
embodying various discoveries and ideas which did not wish die with 
His Records and Record Searching still valuable work reference, and 
his calendars and indexes, spite their faults, have not been superseded. 


owe much gratitude Mr. Fowler, senior 
assistant keeper the public records, who died the end January. 
edited the six volumes Patent Rolls covering the reigns Henry 
and Henry and the first volume the Chancery Warrants, the 
Record Office series calendars; also edited the Registers the 
fourteenth-century Bishops London for the Canterbury and York 
Society and wrote admirable little book Registers the 
Helps for Students series (1918); and was editor the 
actions the Essex Society and secretary the Master 
the Rolls’ committee manorial records. Sir George Fordham, 
one the chief English authorities old maps and road-books, died 
February; his works included Studies Carto-Bibliography 
(1914), Catalogue des Itinéraires (1920), The Road-books 
Great Britain (1924), John Cary (1925), and Map-makers the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (1929), besides number 
publications the transactions various societies, including one 
Hertfordshire Maps, 1579-1900, privately reprinted which 
would found most useful any local historian desiring discover 
what material that kind exists for his own area. 

have mourn the death, February, Mr. Guy 
Ewing, chairman the Kent Rural Community Council, concerning 
whom Dr. Little wrote The Times (21 February) 

The valuable work which Mr. Guy Ewing did for local history should not 
forgotten. not only lectured frequently Kent the subject and wrote 
excellent history the village Cowden, but opened out new ground 
organising very successful loan exhibition illustrating the history village 
the Weald Kent. published account this with full and practical 
details the Journal the Ministry Agriculture for October 
example which gave has already been followed other villages, and might 
more widely imitated that article could reprinted and circulated among 
community councils and women’s institutes and branches the Historical 
Association. admirable way stimulating the historical sense which 
the basis, Mr. Ewing pointed out, both local patriotism and all sound 
political thinking. 

* ok * * * 

Dr. Tyson, Keeper the Western Manuscripts the John 

Rylands Library, succeed Dr. Little Reader 


was originally published the Hertfordshire Natural History Society. 
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the University Manchester. The University Oxford has appointed 
Professor Pribram, the University Vienna, Ford’s lecturer 
English history, 1929-30: the first time, believe, that foreign 
scholar has been chosen for that famous lectureship. His subject 
England and the international policy the European Great Powers, 
proposes deliver his course the Michaelmas 


term. 


print below letter from the Examinations Committee the 
Association Council, summarising the results inquiry concerning 
the history set last year the eight first school examinations, 
one which taken most boys and girls English Secondary 
Schools. the whole the papers seem have given little cause for 
complaint, with one exception, that set July the General 
School” examination conducted the University London. 
letter concerning this has been sent the Council that university, 
certain points which suggest general principles, interest both 
examiners and teachers. The former sometimes seem ignore the 
age the candidates, consideration which rightly has much weight 
the teachers’ decision the content historical study within the 
range particular class: hence the objection several 
too difficult for boys and girls 16, appropriate rather the Higher 
School examination, which follows two years later. Other criticisms 
subject-matter suggested that examiners should not forget that 
paper giving most generous choice topics every question should 
such that candidates could reasonably expected know enough 
able spend it, approximately, the average time available for 
each the answers required. that ground question the causes 
and consequences the Triple Alliance 1717 was obviously un- 
desirable: how many mature students history could write for 
half hour about that? similar query suggested question 
(see below, 54), concerning which the committee remarked, 
good teacher would spend time such intricate and unprofitable 
material the reign Isabelle Spain when the whole European 
history from 1783 1914 had tackled.” other cases (e.g. 
the part played Scotland English affairs between 1630 
and 1649”) the dates given the questions imposed unsuitable 
limitations, and would hard justify historically. 

* * * * ae 

ninth Unity History School” held this year, from 
July August, Danzig, place regarded peculiarly suitable 
because combines the historical attractions ancient Hanse 
town with the interest modern commercial centre which has 
acquired unique political status, Free City protected the 
League Nations. The general subject study The World 
To-day: Progress Ten Years Peace;” the course, 

revious occasions, will under the direction Mr. Marvin. 
ear-Admiral Allen will deal with questions international peace 
and the reduction other lecturers, including least one 
German and one Polish authority, will treat recent developments 
science, education, literature and art. Special arrangements are being 
made for travelling and for hospitality. Full information may 


Explain the nature and the importance the judicial reforms 
Henry 12, 22, 23, 34, 36, How you account for the fact that 
Italy was outstripped France 
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obtained from the honorary secretary, Mrs. Innes, High Oaks 
Road, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 

are glad note various indications that public opinion 
last being mobilised defend from destruction all kinds historical 
material, including the deeds and other MSS. hitherto preserved 
lawyers’ offices private archives. particularly hopeful sign 
the interest aroused among the members the Surveyors’ Institution, 
since they are frequently position make suggestions land- 
owners whose records may jeopardy. his opening address 
delivered the general meeting that body November 1928 
the president, Mr. Fisher, put plea for students the economic 
and social history England. According The Times report, said 

The somewhat wild, and certainly misleading, statements that are often 
made about land tenure this country, its growth and history, point the need 
for far more general and exact knowledge the subject. these days 
transition, when many estates are changing hands being broken up, the records 
the land are often dispersed and destroyed. Members the institution might 
render great service historical research the future persuading owners 
hand over local historical societies public libraries documents which 
would illustrate—(1) the enclosure open fields; (2) the growth and break-up 
large estates; (3) fluctuations the size farms and rents. 

Three months later Mr. Fisher wrote The Times February 
1929) pointing out the danger involved current changes: The 
turning estate into, say, limited liability company may 
take away that vital personal interest which the past has been the 
means giving documentary form definite contribution 
the written history England. Records may dispersed 
unthinkingly destroyed.” referred the appeal had already 
made members the Surveyors’ Institution, and concluded 

May extend that appeal members the general public? There must 
private ownership many records which would the greatest historical value 
giving mirror the past. handing them over families would, 
perhaps, lose something which they had regarded family interest, but they 
would, suggest, amply recompensed the feeling that the country had 
benefited. 

*” * * * 

parchment are especially danger because that 
material has considerable value for the manufacture various fancy 
articles. have already noted (History, xii. 330) the efforts 
Mr. Barnard, President the Worcestershire 
Society, check this practice; its prevalence particularly evident 
Christmas time, though, course, the documents have been bought 
long before. December last letter from Mr. Barnard 
stated that had again found number articles made from 
old documents, the same well-known shop; they included book- 
cover made out will dated 1617, which contained several 
interesting local bequests and much genealogical data.” Such things 
are sold for considerable sums the fashionable shops which are the 
chief offenders, but the payment received for the originals bulk 
probably trifling, and their owners, made aware their historical 
value and informed where they would welcome, might glad 
give them local collection, sell them, for such purpose, 
small price. encouraging find that some public-spirited people 
are buying systematically the documents relating their own shires. 
Surrey, and Somerset, whose cases have noted before, 
may now added Kent: Mr. Tyler has written The Times 
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February) that and friend have buy, moderate 
price, from dealer old parchments, all might acquire relating 
that county. Mr. Tyler, who hon. secretary the Records Branch 
the Kent Society, suggested that the records other 
counties might well collected the same way, and thus many old 
documents would saved. Meanwhile the strong-rooms various 
local and historical societies are being approved the 
Master the Rolls fit places for the preservation manorial 
one these, Leeds, belongs the Yorkshire Society, 
which has given public notice its willingness house any from that 
shire 

The council earnestly appeals those who have the custody such docu- 
ments relating Yorkshire manors deposit them with the society either 
gifts loan order prevent their ultimate dispersal destruction; and 
the same time secure them and make them available for historical research.— 

The Times, March 1928. 


obvious, however, that all these efforts will much more 
effective duly co-ordinated if, for instance, any dealer might asked 
notify all (not merely some) the documents acquired local 
antiquary, and the latter would undertake distribute relevant 
information others, being assured like courtesy their part. 
Fortunately most local antiquaries are represented the Congress 
Societies, which meets annually the rooms the 
Society Antiquaries Burlington House; and are glad 
allowed reprint full authorised communication The Times 
(14 February 1929) Mr. Barnard (who brought the subject 
before the meeting last November) describing the present position, 
far the Congress concerned, and the circumstances leading it. 


The day after the Congress November 1927, over which the Earl 
Crawford and presided and which this subject was very fully debated, 
broadcast from London concerning it. This was opportunity 
offered the British Broadcasting Corporation, the results which were most 
satisfactory. Letters came from all parts Great Britain and from all classes 
people, testifying the deep interest evinced the subject, and especially 
the urgent need that there for guidance the general public therein. Many 
people reported that they possessed documents larger smaller quantities 
which were much lumber them, but which they did not wish the least 
destroy. They could obtain advice, however, their historic value, 
local otherwise, where the documents could safely sent for preserva- 
tion, and for accessibility the researcher. Ultimately total more than 
letters this type came hand, and nearly every case the cry was for 
guidance. Some hundreds documents were also sent for donation their 
appropriate centres. One famous London library, thus accepting seventeenth 
century lease City property, reported that, although great quantities docu- 
ments have been sold and removed from buildings the course demolition 
London during the last few years, scarcely any them have been sent them 
for preservation. 

visit large London paper works, and elsewhere, also arranged through 
this broadcast talk, emphasised the great difficulties with which the waste-paper 
dealer meets, however well disposed may preserve many the documents 
that pass through his hands during the course the year. There are between 
thirty and forty paper works London alone where pulping documents all 
sorts takes place. 

Ultimately, after these and other experiences, was again asked bring the 
subject before the last Congress, held November, 1928. This was done, 
and again deep concern was evinced the representatives then present from 
many parts Great Britain. 

Eventually was decided communicate with all the affiliated societies, 
asking for their experiences and for their co-operation dealing with this matter 
destruction, the urgency which great, and the need for guidance 
insistent. These communications, through the medium Mr. Kingsford 
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(hon. secretary the Congress), are now progress. hoped that all replies 
will received the end September, and digest the results will sub. 
mitted the Congress when meets again November. 

The subject one upon which would possible enlarge greatly. There 
are various types destruction, and much entirely thoughtless. People 
must beinfluenced the source, and such influence, tactfully applied, will best come 
from the local antiquarian and historical societies, acting agreement with the 
local committees and their librarians. They together should 
able not only co-operate advising the value otherwise any suc 
documents may sent them, but also storing and calendaring them. 

may urged that some societies and some public libraries have spare 
space for the storing documents, means technically financially 
dealing with them. few instances should the case, then there 
nearly always the larger library the county town the big city where the 
documents would received with alacrity. any case, nothing can spent 
upon the documents for the time being, they should carefully preserved for 
another generation deal with them when times are better. Then, too, there 
are the ultimate possibilities the regional libraries, which sooner later are 
bound come; must keep the vision them before us. The affiliated 
societies will, one feels sure, very ready play their part. They are doing 
already some cases, and the public librarians may always relied upon 
offer every assistance their power. 

not say, course, that there should destruction old documents, 
but say that they should not destroyed until they have been examined 
those who are capable assessing their historical importance otherwise. 
greatly hoped that this eleventh hour there may complete and 
tactful co-ordination all these efforts stay the destroying hand. 


* * * *” * * * 


the innumerable private collections documents having 
little commercial value, danger merely decay, sale 
waste paper parchment, there are some which include manuscripts 
dealing with matters much general interest, contain autographs 
celebrated and these may sold for large sums. Their new 
possessors may and irretrievable harm, from the historical 
standpoint, may done the separation from the groups which 
they belong the particular items which happen be, commercially, 
more valuable than the rest. This danger has several times been 
discussed the Anglo-American Historical Committee, which 
meets the Institute Historical Research; and October 
1927 appointed sub-committee “‘to consider and report 
the best methods for registering the sale and tracing the migrations 
important early printed books and MSS.” The sub-committee’s 
report, which was adopted the Committee 1928, printed 
the Annual Report the Institute, presented the Senate 
the University London January 1929. includes 
recommendations that the Royal Commission Historical MSS. 
should urged publish brief lists collections manuscripts, 
and not only calendars (the expense which makes their rate 
publication very slow), and that two representations should made 
the Treasury—first, that that Commission ought more liberally 
supplied with funds for its valuable secondly, that remission 
estate duty historical manuscripts should made conditional 
those manuscripts being officially scheduled.” And endorses the 
suggestion, first made publicly letter from Sir Charles Firth and 
other historians October 1924 (see ix. 319), 
that fund might established for the purchase manuscripts, 
the lines the National Art Collections Fund, worked 
special committee 


This Committee should touch with the local historical and kindred 
societies, and prepared purchase, assist purchasing, important manu- 
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offered for sale. The fund might built from annual subscriptions 
of, say, one guinea, nucleus, while for the purchase any particularly 
important and expensive manuscript wider appeal might made and 
hoc fund raised. The mere fact the existence such Committee would 
probably prove incentive owners, forced sell valuable manuscripts, 
offer them the first instance body which would secure their preservation 


for the nation. 


The sub-committee stated that understood that the Director 
the British Museum consultation with the librarians the 
National Libraries Scotland and Wales regarding such scheme 
and The Times, article (29 January) discussing both the 
proposal and Mr. Barnard’s letter, declared that the sooner can 
carried into effect the better,” since, although during the last few 
years some practical steps (such the provision the Law Property 
Act about manorial records) have been taken, there still much 


do.” 


And central body such that proposed the report the Institute 
Historical Research would great assistance. Securely founded basis 
regular subscriptions, with power make such special appeals the National 
Art Collections Fund has used with striking effect, would help dam the 
stream waste. But money would not its only form power. Its very 
existence would raise historical manuscripts the general estimation, and rouse 
their owners curiosity about things hitherto neglected and 
would doubtless find many tactful means keeping touch with the owners 
and with the agents through whom ownership might changed. One more good 
effect may suggested. There small doubt that such society awakes 
patriotic feeling those who have treasures dispose of, and leads gifts 
which, without it, would never have been made. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
FIRST SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS, 1928 


SECRETARY THE EXAMINATIONS COMMITTEE THE COUNCIL 


Last autumn the Council issued the following questionnaire the 
local branches for circulation those members who were engaged 
preparing candidates for the various First School Examinations. 


Type 
(i.e. Boys, Girls, Mixed, Central, Secondary, Proprietary). 
Please fill numbers, distinguishing between boys and girls mixed 


schools. 
Candidates taking Candidates Passes Credits Distinctions Failures 
Examination. taking History. History. History. History. History. 


Girls 
Periods selected. Please cross out subject not taken and fill dates. 
How many terms you devote the Examination syllabus 
How many periods per week ?......... 
you object any questions set the Examination being— 
(a) Too detailed ?...... (b) Too general Obscurely worded ?...... 
Such require maturer mind than can reasonably expected 
the average candidate ?............ 
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(e) Such for other reasons the candidates could not expected 
answer properly 
(Please amplify overleaf your comments under this head.) 
each case please specify No. quotation the questions criticised. 
you consider the balance the questions satisfactory— 
(a) covering the adequately 
(b) divided suitably among different aspects 
(c) test mental powers other than memory ?............... 
(d) enough straightforward questions the main 
Outlines 


About hundred teachers who had had experience these 
examinations July 1928 responded; their answers have now been 
summarised and yield some interesting results. 

The replies dealt with all the eight examinations except that 
Durham. The North-Eastern Counties Branch the Association 
discussed the questionnaire and passed corporate reply commending 
the Durham system which teachers are represented the Standing 
Committees and Examination and all arrangements for the 
the teachers before they can adopted. This system the Branch 
declares has worked satisfactorily over number years, and the 
members recommend the arrangement the only hopeful solution 
the examination difficulty. Consequently detailed information 
the Durham examination was forwarded headquarters. 

The Bristol examination produced only one reply and only one 


complaint—that while the syllabus demanded considerable amount 


European history, the paper was drafted that candidates could 
avoid all questions which dealt with it. 

The two answers which dealt with the examination the Central 
Welsh Board cancelled out with considerable precision, but there was 
agreement the complaint that the results did not tally with expecta- 
tions, differing from them per cent. the cases the girls’ 
school and per cent. the cases the mixed school which 
furnished information. 

Nine replies were received from teachers preparing for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Joint Board. This examination seems cater for 
unusually appreciative public, for though there were slightly adverse 
comments under most heads nearly all counts, the defenders the 
examination outnumbered the critics. But there seemed con- 
siderable agreement that some the questions required more mature 
mind than can boys and girls sixteen, and there were 
several complaints that the geographical questions were too detailed. 
More than half the teachers answering affirm that the syllabus does 
not cramp their teaching scheme, and all find correspondence between 
the examination results and the teachers’ estimate the candidates 
ability. 

The answers both from teachers with experience the Oxford School 
Certificate and from those dealing with the Cambridge School Certificate 
are optimistic. the case both examinations there are emphatic 
remarks the great improvement the 1928 papers. 


See xiii. (April 1928). 


Does the syllabus unduly cramp your teaching 

10. Did you find that the order the candidates roughly corresponded with 

11, you consider that the standard required for passing with credit varies 
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The Cambridge examination 1928 secures much favourable 
comment, and under every head criticism the questions set 
negatived majority the teachers who replied: but over 
per cent. complain that the standard varies from year year, and 
one teacher avers that varies from sex sex. More than quarter 
say that the examination order does not tally with the teachers’ 
expectations; and one teacher wrote that the results confirm his 
estimates only when these are based the assumption that the 
examination mainly test composition. 

Criticisms are more general the case the Oxford papers. 
Several complain the length the syllabus, and say compels them 
ignore aspects which they wish treat; and the questions, 
especially the later period, came for some unfavourable comment. 
Nearly half the say that the questions set require mature 
mind; one critic the paper the period 1485-1714 alleges that the 
questions are too philosophical; and several complain that important 
aspects history which must dealt with the teacher are not 
tested the papers all. More than half say that the standard 
varies—one teacher, however, noting that stable foreign 
history though variable English; and several teachers comment 
sadly the fact that the examination results fail discriminate 
between the good and the mediocre, and that the more thoughtful 

upils are outstripped the mark-collectors, and even sometimes 
comparative illiterates. 

Twenty-two replies dealt with the examination the Joint 
Matriculation Board the universities Birmingham, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Manchester and Sheffield, and though there were criticisms 
this paper under every head, the critics were each case outnumbered, 
except the subject wording; nine complain obscure drafting 
against six who negative the suggestion. The syllabus appears 
the chief difficulty this examination: seven teachers complain 
its length and five say unduly cramping, and noticeable that 
while teachers preparing for other certificate examinations 
usually devote only three terms this work, six terms not 
infrequent allocation with candidates preparing for the Joint Matricu- 
lation Board, and ten terms not unknown. There are not many 
complaints surprises the examination order; but alleged that 
the standard for distinction too high, and that the introduction 
narrower syllabus with the accompaniment increase the 
percentage first-class marks would more satisfactory. The 
most detailed criticism received commented appreciatively the 
disappearance requests for descriptions battles, but noted 
regretfully that the questions remained predominantly political, 
though the political aspect history proves less interesting 
pupils and encourages memorising pages from the text-book which 
may may not understood.” Another teacher summed up: 
greatly admire the work the examining body. would only ask 
them remember that different candidates take the examination 
each year, there reason why they should search for obscure detail 
order vary the 

Twenty-seven teachers forwarded answers dealing with the General 
School Examination the University London. Criticisms appear 
remarkably definite, voluminous, and unanimous the case 
this examination, though several teachers replying late the year 
emphasised that their comments referred the July papers and that 
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the December papers had been much more satisfactory. Twenty. 
three teachers complain that questions are too detailed, twenty-three 
that they require mature mind, sixteen that they not adequately 
cover the period, nineteen that they are not suitably divided between 
the different aspects, and nineteen ask for more straightforward 
questions the outlines. Twenty-three teachers specify the 
questions which they complain, and their comments usually refer 
not isolated questions but considerable group. noticeable 
that 157 individual criticisms offered, twenty-three only refer the 
earlier sections the paper; this may due the fact that the 
majority the candidates enter for the later periods—only one the 
teachers replying had pupils sitting for the period 
while seventeen offered the nineteenth century. But the incidence 
the complaints does not appear entirely due the bias favour 
the periods, and study the questions confirms the 
allegation that there great discrepancy between the standards 
the different sections. 

Several teachers complain the disproportionate number 
questions dealing with religious history, and No. 30, the objects and 
influence the Oxford Movement, severely criticised quite unsuit- 
able for classes containing Nonconformists and only appropriate 
schools with special bias. said that Scotch, Irish and economic 
history received scanty attention, and that biography neglected, 
and some the replies emphasise the fact that the later sections deal 


mainly with out-of-the-way topics and the main outlines. 
Nos. 36, and 


what ways did the policy Pope Pius affect the course history 
Italy 


For what reasons you consider the reign Isabelle Spain important 
What was the cause and what was the result Bismarck’s religious policy 


after 1870? 
are quoted examples this tendency. 

The most interesting suggestion received dealt with the possibility 
including compulsory question chronology the form 
Time Chart. One writer commented the inadvisability passing 
candidates who could not place chronological order such names 
Trafalgar, Sedan, Canning, and Disraeli, and proposed the inclusion 
the examination paper chart form divided into ten-year periods 
which the candidates should required insert selected names, 
assigning each its appropriate decade. The proposal include 
time charts the examination was found several the replies, 


though this was the only instance which was worked out 
detail. 


CoRRECTION 
Mr. writes from Christ Church, Oxford 


the January number 362, Mr. Dodd de- 
scribes bald quotation from Sir Algernon West’s 
Recollections with regard the volunteer 1859-61. 

Mr. Dodd will read carefully pages 235-6 Vol. III. 
History Europe (Rivingtons) which reviewed may have reason 
rectify his views. any rate probably have the advantage 
over him having been born before the Crimean War and having 
witnessed the outbreak and development the Volunteer Movement. 

statement question occurs the end account the 
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yolunteer movement, containing references the Royal Commission 
1859 and Sir Harry Smith’s memorandum. The relevant 
sentences are: June 1860 great review volunteers Queen 
Victoria took place Hyde Park. All London,’ was said, went 
mad.’ Sir Algernon West his Recollections (1832-86) says that 
February 1861 he, like the others, was bitten with the volunteer 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Mr. writes from King Edward School, Chelmsford, 
Essex 

have doubt that many teachers history have realised the 
those aerial views castles, monasteries and other historic 
buildings which are now published. These views will often make 
quite clear points which are not easily shown either plan 
photograph taken from the usual standpoint. 

Recently attempted form small collection, and met with 
unexpected difficulty obtaining single copies reasonable price 
local stationer could not obtain single copies postcards, and 
the large prints were too expensive. The Secretary the Historical 
Association, whom wrote for advice, very kindly made inquiries 
for me, but purpose. have now, however, succeeded obtain- 
ing these aerial photographs quite reasonable price, and think 
likely that other members the Association may glad know 
where they may bought. 

Aerofilms Ltd., Colindale Avenue, The Hyde, Hendon, N.W.9, 
have quite extensive list views castles, abbeys and cathedrals. 
They will supply single prints postcard size for 6d. each, 
contact prints for 4d., and will, understand, supply slides 
well, required. The Surrey Flying Services, Croydon Aerodrome, 
Surrey, also have views castles, including some not the other 
list; they supply single postcards 6d. each, but not issue list. 


ABBEY 


Tue Rev. English chaplain Bruges and Ostend, 
formerly chaplain Havre, writes from the Hotel Memlinc, 
Bruges 

All students history know the abbey Bec-Helluin Nor- 
mandy, which owned much property England Norman times, 
and from which came two the greatest the Archbishops 
Canterbury, Lanfranc and Anselm. Perhaps not well known 
that third Archbishop, viz. Theobald, also came from Bec Canter- 
bury, whilst yet another abbot, Roger, was offered the Archbishopric 
the death Thomas Becket, but thought the times too trouble- 
some and refused it. Two bishops Rochester came from Bec, 
Gundulph and Ernulph. Gundulph not only built Rochester Cathedral, 
but also the castle Rochester, and was employed William 
his architect for the Tower London. Seven the greatest monas- 
teries England that time, all but one which have since become 
cathedrals, viz. Ely, Westminster, Peterborough, Chester, St. Edmunds- 
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bury, Colchester, and St. Augustine’s Canterbury, had one time 
their abbot monk from Bec. Had Richard the tenth and last 
abbot Ely (1100-7) lived little longer would have been 
the first bishop the see, which was largely his creation, and the 
cathedral which contributed much, and Bec would have 
claimed another English 

Lanfranc, Anselm, Theobald and Gundulph England owes 
deep debt gratitude, and there other abbey the world 
which she owes greater debt than Bec. these circumstances 
would seem that she might show her recognition this least 
erecting the walls the great tower there plaque mosaic work 
with suitable inscription. The cost this would not great, say 
some £30 £40, and have authority say that the French authorities, 
civil and ecclesiastical, would welcome such tribute with the utmost 
cordiality. 

The abbey church, beautiful state preservation, lies 
romantic situation near Evreux; but, alas, now used cava 
stable. believe such action here proposing would have the 
effect putting end this desecration simply focussing public 
attention the abbey, which being off the beaten track not suffi- 
ciently well known. those who are interested would send small 
subscriptions the Secretary the Historical Association, 
Russell Square, W.C.1, would see the work was taken hand 
once, and the end the summer, the presence, hope, repre- 
sentatives the great churches have mentioned and others who are 
interested, might have delightful ceremony the occasion 
the unveiling the plaque, such took place last year when 
unveiled plaque which was placed the grave William the Con- 
queror’s mother the old abbey Grestain. 


writes from rue Blaise Pascal, Neuilly- 
sur-Seine, Paris 


should grateful any your readers could give informa- 
tion the existence England documents, maps engravings 
relating the Puycornet, near Montauban (Tarn-et- 
Garonne), which belonged during the Hundred Years’ War the 
Seigneurs Caussade (Raymond and Jehan Caussade). Its 
history being written the present owner, Monsieur Mentque. 


ERRATA JANUARY NUMBER 
RESEARCH 


377 (Lonpon) M.A. Mr. Hawgood’s work was supervised Professor 
Vaucher well Mr. Bellot. 

378 Footnote For 1926-7 read 1925-6, and for 1927-8 read 
1926-7. Mr. Hunter Marshall’s paper the Scottish Historical Review 
was not, stated, part his thesis, but the result subsequent 
research kindred subject. 


See Dict. Nat. Biog. and, for Roger, Ramsay, The Angevin Empire 
(1903), 166, and references there given; for Richard and the other abbots, 
good account the abbey History the Royal Abbey Bec, Jean 
translated (by Nichols), 1779. publishing short brochure 
(price which should glad send anyone interested. 


HISTORICAL REVISIONS 


history the university and the colleges Oxford the 
Middle Ages matter which have much learn and much 
unlearn, and for which the material scanty. 

First about the origin the university. The late Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall started the theory that Oxford university sprang into 
being migration from Paris 1167; but must return the 
old theory that Oxford, throughout the twelfth century, was place 
study which gradually developed into university, one can say 
when. For the theory migration there really evidence. 
Mr. Rashdall adduced two commands Henry and suggested they 
were 1167: the one forbade clerks cross from England Nor- 
mandy without the royal leave, and the other commanded all clerks 
who had all incumbents livings, return Eng- 
land. says, there can doubt that hundreds masters and 
scholars beneficed England must have been studying the schools 
Paris.” But this greatly exaggerates the number. When Oxford 
and Cambridge were full swing there were not more than hundred 
incumbents residing the two and would strange 
more than fifty were affected the command Henry II. And 
the evidence for the new theory weaker than was thought, the 
evidence for the old theory proves even stronger than Anthony 
Wood and other historians were aware. clear that Theobald 
Stampensis (Thibaut d’Estampes) taught here before 1117 and after 
1119, Robert Pullen 1133 and Vacarius some date, which 
likely not was has been recently suggested that when the 
Annals Oseney state that Pullen taught Ozonic may slip 
for Exonia, the two names being often but the original 
edition the Annals Oseney, the beginning the Cotton 
MS. Vitell. XV, written about 1196, did not use word 
which had not been invented that time, but All but the 
first two letters have been burnt away, but Brian Twyne, who saw the 
manuscript before was burnt, gives the word And besides 
these three scholars, attention may drawn two more, Walter the 
archdeacon Oxford, and Monmouth. The former 


The second part paper (largely based upon unpublished records) read 
the Annual Meeting the Historical Association Oxford, January, 


his Universities the Middle Ages (1895), ii. 329. For the 
older theory see Maxwell Lyte, History the University Oxford 
Holland, The University Oxford the Middle Ages,” Oxford Historical 
Soc. Collectanea, (1890), pp. 137 seqq. (where various extracts from sources are 
reprinted), and The Origin the University Oxford,” English Historical 
Review (1891), vi. 238 

This estimate based partly upon the university registers, where the men- 
tion incumbents rare, and partly upon episcopal registers, where leave 
absence incumbents rare. 

Holland, For Vacarius see also Zulueta, Introduction 
Liber (Selden Soc., 1927). 

Poole, early lives Robert Pullen and Nicholas 
Bodl. Twyne, xxii. 292. 
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confessed all the historians have been nian much 

and now know that resided Oxford, for there proof that 
was Provost the chapel St. George’s the Castle, and had for 
his prebend the church St. Mary Magdalen and land north 
has always been known that was the patron Geoffrey 
Monmouth, and the three foreign teachers which have spoken 
may have come Oxford under his patronage. Geoffrey Mon- 
mouth was resident Oxford between 1129 and 1150 and was known 
magister When Walter died 1151 after having been 
archdeacon for forty years, there were still two scholars Oxford 
least make place learning. One these was mag. Robert 
Cricklade, Prior St. Frideswide’s from about 1140 about 1177, 
man real learning, one whose works still exists, the only Prior 
St. Frideswide’s with the title magister. The other was the abbot 
Oseney, name Wigod, 1139-1168, who also had the title magister, 
title assigned none the other 

looks for some fifty years before 1165 Oxford was place 
learning more than most towns, and that from 1165 onwards there 
was rapid growth for twenty thirty years. what date became 
recognised generale one can ever say. 

writing the history the medieval university our danger 
over-estimate the importance the colleges. Twyne and Wood and 
their successors have belonged one college another and cannot 
realise the Middle Ages when most Oxford men belonged college, 
and they did belong college thought little it. When Wood 
compiled list the proctors assigned colleges many pos- 
sible; sometimes right, sometimes wrong, but when proctor 
menticned medieval documents, who matter fact was 
fellow college, hardly, ever, the college mentioned. Colleges 
were external the university, and down 1450 they could all have 
been swept away and would have made great difference the 
university. They were like Ripon Hall the new St. Peter’s Hall 
Campion Hall; things supporting some special interest the founder. 
They all were endowed, and some them had fine buildings, but 
have the Rhodes Scholars and Pusey House and the Dominicans 
but they and their buildings were swept away the university would 
not greatly affected. not generally understood that not 
single college was founded for undergraduates until after 1500, and 
although some colleges had few them, they were special kind, 
partly act servants; and the vacancies were not for the public. 
Rudyard Kipling story about the Middle Ages makes his hero 
Oxford and enter himself Merton College: sounds natural 
enough; but man those times could not enter himself Merton 
any other college. They were not for undergraduates; they were 
aces teaching, but enable men promise complete their 
academic career. Many father could keep son Oxford from 
fourteen seventeen, but the boy was stay here till was twenty- 
one that might become M.A., some help was required. was 
the length the academic course which was the trouble; and 

man was remain until was D.D., required another ten years. 


Public Record Office, Exch. K.R. Misc. Books, vol. 26, fol. 78. 
Eugenius addresses him Provost St. George’s: Annales (Rolls 
Series), iv. 25. Hist. Rev. (1919), xxxiv. 383. 

Annales Mon., iv. 21: magister Wigodus.” For Robert Cricklade see 
Oxford Hist. Soc. Collectanea, II. 164. 
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Queen’s College and University College were founded that Masters Arts 
might enabled take the D.D. degree, and none but Masters could 
elected there; Oriel and Merton were founded that Bachelors 
Arts might stay and become Masters, study law, and none but 
Bachelors were eligible. Balliol and Exeter were confined chosen 
pupils from the North and from the West. true that man was 
not turned out when had taken his degree; but the emoluments 
fellowship were small, many cases only board and lodging, that 
man was ready take living when came his way. must not 
thought that Fellows colleges remained Oxford for the love 
learning. editing the Merton Register? found three four 
who stayed here thirty years more, and one hoped that here had 
true scholars; but since then have found that one them had some 
small cure the south Ireland, small that could retained 
with his fellowship, and expect was the same the other cases. 
may realise how small part colleges played the Middle Ages 
when discover that University College for some years consisted 
three members only, and think was never more than six for the first 
century its existence; about 1450 should estimate that University 
College had about six, Queen’s about eight, Lincoln about eight, 
Oriel about twelve, Merton about twenty-four. 

The places for undergraduates were not colleges but halls. These 
were ordinary houses, spread all over the town, where resident M.A. 
was willing give lodging and instruction the young for con- 
sideration. These halls were not endowed; they were not even per- 
manent, the modern Oxford halls; the Principal the hall rented 
for only year, and then, withdrew and one offered take 
it, the hall would come end; the other hand, wanted 
continue, the landlord could not turn him out, unless desired live 
the house himself; nor could raise the rent, for fair rent was 
fixed every five years certain people called taxers, assessors. 
probable that they fixed the rent somewhat low, but, the other 
hand, the landlord was sure his rent, for the beginning each 
year the Principal had deposit book piece plate caution 
security for it. the landlord failed the necessary repairs, 
the tenant did them and was entitled deduct the cost from the rent. 

ordinary full-sized hall would four rooms the ground 
floor, two front and two behind, and the same above; but the larger 
halls ran back with extra rooms behind. halls varied rent from 
12s. £7, evident that some were ten times large others 
and elsewhere have proved that the largest halls could hold some- 
what over thirty, but less than forty. average hall would 
contain about twelve. course they were not all undergraduates 
there were some who were bachelors arts and were now studying for 
another degree, and often there was second M.A. besides the Prin- 
cipal, who while was studying himself could earn something 
helping with the teaching. 

man might come Oxford late life, may now, but 
speaking generally undergraduate began his career about the years 
fourteen fifteen. Mr. Rashdall drew picture such boy 

See the foundation deeds Oriel College Records (Oxford Hist. Soc., vol. 
1926). 

Annalium Mertonensis (Oxford Hist. Soc., vol. 
“An Oxford Hall 1424”: Hssays History presented Poole 
(1927), 
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arriving Oxford and pondering which hall shall enter his 
name; furthermore, maintained that the Principal hall 
resigned, the inhabitants the hall, including boys this kind, 
decided vote who should their Principal. English boys 
the Middle Ages were like this, they were precocious creatures and very 
unlike modern English boys. But wise remember what the 
man the Biglow Papers says about the Mexicans 


When began weren’t wise that ’ere queen Shebee, 
For when you come and look ’em they’re very much be. 


The people the Middle Ages were very much be, and the 
boys then were like boys now. few jottings notebook which Mr. 
Emden discovered prove that the boy did not settle where 
should go, but his father; that the boy was taught class with 
other boys, boys still are; that the Principal doled out his pocket- 
money week week; that administered corporal chastisement 
when necessary; and that the bill the end the term was paid 
the father. When the boy reached seventeen eighteen, which 
was the normal age for becoming B.A., studied himself, like 
our undergraduates; had allowance and managed his own 
money, and himself paid the bill for the term. for the election 
Principal democratic vote, there sign the times 
which have records; Principal was generally succeeded 
friend, our day with preparatory schools. 

How came about that undergraduates transferred themselves 
from halls and intruded into colleges which were not meant for them 
would make good thesis for degree. Probably came about 
more ways than one. Fellows colleges were glad supplement 
their fellowship little tutoring, and originally parent sent his 
son not college much definite tutor whom had con- 
fidence, and the tutor could get room for his pupil his own 
college much the better. Even the Middle Ages the poorer 
colleges increased their incomes receipts from paying guests who 
were allowed hire room the college. Gascoigne for many years 
was paying guest Oriel, though was never Fellow 
Wycliff was paying guest Queen’s for some the college 
accounts University College, Queen’s and Oriel were printed, 
could compile list these sojourners,” they were called. They 
were always men mature age, who would behave properly and 
would not require any teaching. New College and Merton were 
wealthy that they took guests. After the Reformation, colleges 
gradually admitted younger people, but discover how and what 
point the Head the college began impose discipline these 
young paying guests and responsible for their instruction would 
need some research. 

Finally, there one other important thing the medieval uni- 
versity which misunderstood, the Chancellor’s Court, now known 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. Oxford and Cambridge there was 
ecclesiastical court kind that was unique England and 
probably unique Europe: ecclesiastical court which dealt not 


Extracts from this are given presented Poole, pp. 420-30 
also discussed Mr. Emden’s book, Hall Medieval Times 
(1927), pp. 192-6. Cf. the career Walter Paston: Paston Letters (ed. Gaird- 
ner, 1910), Nos. 716, 816, 829-34. 

The Dean’s Register Oriel (Oxford Hist. Soc., vol. 1926), pp- 
269-71. Magrath, The Queen’s College (1921), 112. 
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only with ecclesiastical offences and the ordinary matters arch- 
deacon’s court, such wills and matrimony, but also with civil 
matters, debts, breach contract, injuries assault and all that 
could tried the Hustings Court the city, with the one excep- 
tion cases freehold. cases the university came 
before the chancellor naturally enough; the archdeacon was ousted 
here, just was many parishes called the university 
became and the proving wills university men and the 
exercise moral discipline over them was done the chancellor. 
But addition the king granted the privilege Oxford and Cambridge 
that any dispute where one the parties was clerk, the case 
should decided the Chancellor’s Court; and these cases, which 
you may call civil cases, formed the chief part the business the 
court. Nowadays court deal with the behaviour under- 
graduates the Middle Ages was not so; occasionally the behaviour 
graduates was question; but questions damage and debt were 
the cases for the most part. evident that the Chancellor’s Court 
was quicker and cheaper machine for collecting debts than the 
Hustings Court, and occasionally have prosperous trader who 
retiring from business threw his rights burgess and became 
matriculated member the university, for the purpose collecting 
his debts, far see. did not wish become member 
the university, there was another method; might cede his rights 
member the university, and then the case would tried the 
Chancellor’s Court. For nearly century was disputed whether 
this was legal, and the final decision was, that must pure gift, 
and for the purpose enabling the recipient complete his academic 
course; but tradesman who had debt difficult collect generally 
had some relative Oxford, whom act charity would 
transfer his debt. The Chancellor’s Court continued vigour until 
the eighteenth century, and the Tower the Bodleian there 
mass papers connected with this court from about 1560 1700 
so, which has never been studied and would require two years more 
digest, after which the student would first-rate authority 
ecclesiastical courts. Why the court finally dwindled and died 
cannot tell, but probably was because other courts became quicker 


and cheaper. 
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The Political Ideas the Ancient Greeks. 1927, 
xii 271 pp. Edward Arnold. 


here publishes, with but slight changes, six 
lectures which delivered 1926 American university, 
foundation for the promotion better understanding national 
problems and more perfect realisation the responsibilities 
citizenship.” After treating the meaning and value the Greeks’ 
political experience, sets himself expound their notions society, 
ordinance and initiative, justice, law the world around and 
human affairs, and freedom. Lecture has valuable study Heroic 

olity; and makes clear how, after the dark age the Dorian 
invasion, Attica, almost alone, was there any close approximation 
the typical city-state fifth- and fourth-century theorists. Here 
his geographical bent, noticeable throughout the book, perhaps 
its best. are also shown the old tribal attachments suffering 
encroachments from state and individual alike—a theme which 
continued the four later lectures. Those lectures not, except 
small degree, discuss Plato’s and Aristotle’s theories, but, rather, serve 
introduction Mr. Myres traces the path actual 
political development; and, the better so, analyses the 
content, and copiously illustrates the meanings, the ordinary Greek’s 
stock terms for justice, law, etc. With commendable tenderness 
towards the Greekless students political science, transliterates 
his dozen-or-so essential, untranslatable Greek terms; and trans- 
lates his quotations liberally and gives full references his sources. 
But the Greekless will not his only debtors for this fascinating study. 
Not the least its merits are its judicious throwing out stimulating 
hints, and its tacit demand for soil duly prepared for the only 
the well-grounded reader will fully reap the harvest. 

With such book criticism details may seem ungrateful. But 
not sure that the exposition and illustration terms lectures 
will not prove somewhat bewilderingly full; and, here and there, 
slight readjustments would help the reader. Thus are kept waiting 
overlong for clear statement the relation themis dike 
Homer (until pp. 107-8, which might have had forward 
reference); His interpretation the real course events .,” 
used the human ruler’s themistes (p. 76), comes too close meaning 
pronouncements the things happen’ under normal 
which defines (p. 100) legal rulings; the next 
sentence 100 suggests complete dissociation the two; and, 
incidentally, the last two sentences that paragraph show rival 
versions—one them wrong—of 16. 387-8 (see 75). Simi- 
larly, forward references pp. and 114 151 would help for 
but addresses Achilles, and the translation strangely awry. 
117 Themis gives place Dike, seemingly the minds refugee 
society; but Mr. Myres cites evidence, and literature seems 
hold personified Dike between Hesiod and the Tragedians. Refer- 
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ences are lacking for Helen’s description Odysseus (p. 73; Iliad 

209 seqq.), and for quotation about the Council Areopagus 

(p. 134); and slip Oliver Cromwell appears king” 74. 


Beginners’ Ancient History. Revised and enlarged 
edition. 1927. 220 pp. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

Ancient World Stories: history for beginners. 
1927. pp. Black. and le. 3d. 

series, Book II.) 1928. vi-+ 154 pp. Philip. 9d. 

Stories from Ancient Niemeyer. Path 
History series, Book I.) pp. Collins. 6d. 

edited 1928. Book People Long Ago. 
100 pp. 6d. and 1s. 8d. Book II, Famous Men and Famous 
Deeds. 128 pp. 8d. and 10d. University London Press. 


his preface the revised and enlarged edition the Beginners’ 
Ancient History the author draws attention the omission pic- 
turesque stories and anecdotes, interesting myths and legends.” 
The result that the book rather dull. The idea connected 
account from the earliest times Charlemagne good. The exercises 
the end each chapter are useful, and are the illustrations, tables, 
and maps, though the latter might clearer. may provide work 
mentioned the preface. But, considered book for beginners, 
pity not more interesting. 

Ancient World Stories, Reed, seems well suited its pur- 
pose—to interest children about nine ancient history and 
act introductory volume another series. The exercises are 
good feature and the illustrations numerous. The account Alexander 
rather too thin, and that Thermopyle little Leo- 
nidas probably had more than 900 men, and surely was not he, but 
Dieneces, who was fond the shade. the whole, however, 
useful book. 

unusual selection subjects. and fire, corn and 
canals, Roman roads, pepper, books, jas, wool and the Venerable Bede 
are not often described juxtaposition. The book interestingly 
written and well illustrated. But hardly what claims be, 
introduction history for young children, introduction 
are taken the usual sense. not connected enough 
for that. the other hand, although not itself elementary 
history, admirable supplement one. 

Book the Path History series, Stories from Ancient History, 
the first the functions history laid down the preface certainly 
fulfilled. would interest children the subject. the second, 
the presentation facts, good far goes; but the account 
Pericles rather inadequate, and Themistocles and Aristides are 
omitted altogether. was perhaps mistake, when little space 
was available, include the Bible stories, which can easily read 
elsewhere. regards details, Hydames better known Hydarnes, 
and Alexander would hardly have won his victories with phalanx 
eight deep: Arrian mentions depth 120. The sarissa too 
generally taken have been feet long, Polybius says, and not 18. 
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the whole, however, the book excellent. The subjects are 
chosen, some, e.g. Hammurabi, Khufa, Heathery Burn Cave, and 
Pytheas, being uncommon, and well illustrated. very good 
book for children. 

The first two Headway Histories, People Long and 
Men and Famous Deeds,” approach the ideal. They are 
intended for children eleven, and hard conceive 
thing better adapted arouse interest make certain that what 
read remembered. These books are well-written, particularly 
illustrated, often colour, and feature the numerous exercises 
that they are set, many instances, the illustrations, and ask for 
models and drawings. rather unfortunate that the picture inside 
the front cover gives the idea that history started with Abraham 
5000 B.c.; but the map inside the back cover excellent idea. 
the whole, the authors may congratulated having done the thing 
about well could done. Children who start with Book will 
want with the subject, and they will not disappointed with 


The Invasion Europe the Barbarians. the late Bury. 
1928. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


was wise undertaking publish the lectures which the late 
Professor Bury had been wont deliver from time time 
Cambridge one the most difficult historical topics. the 
editor, Professor Hearnshaw, informs us, the author’s text has 
been left untouched, the editor’s function being restricted seeing the 
book through the press, and adding each lecture the title and sub- 
titles, which will certainly prove aid the student. 

After three lectures which deal with the preliminary encroachments 
the invaders the Empire, and also contain brief but very lucid 
account the military reorganisation Diocletian and Constantine, 
the parts played Visigoths, Huns, Vandals, Ostrogoths, Franks, and 
finally Lombards the history western Europe are successively 
treated. The last chapter, Lombard with its discussion 
the legislative work Rothari and Liutprand, though great interest 
itself, seems the context rather The justification 
for its inclusion presumably found 275, where Bury 
remarks 

The first law code the Lombards, the Edict Rothari, exhibits sign 

Roman influence. Issued 643—seventy-six years after the conquest 
Italy—its general spirit and character seem take back into the forests 
Germany. 
Hence illustrates the influence one set barbarians part the 
Empire way which the other law codes could not do, since they are 
all borrowed from indebted the Roman codes. The conclusions 
the author are those already familiar readers his History the 
Later Roman Empire (2nd edition, 1923) and his other writings this 
period; the character the present book obviously precluded any 
discussion controversial topics. reference article one 
Bury’s ablest critics may illustrate our point. the book the battle 
Verona dated 403, the invasion Radagaisus into Raetia 
accepted fact, and some other questions are left they were the 
History the Later Roman Empire, spite the formidable objections 
marshalled Baynes (Journal Roman Studies, xii. 207-229). 

One the most arresting judgments Bury that Clovis, whose 
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conversion the Catholic, instead the Arian, Faith regards 
“the crown consistent, caleulated policy, which displays Clovis’s 
high intelligence and eminently statesmanlike perception (243). 
may so; but worth noting the more sceptical estimate 
eminent French medievalist, who his latest work 

Clovis a-t-il pleinement saisi toute portée son geste quand courba 

geste aient été inca culables. 
Some may inclined doubt the probability Bury’s assumption 
that, given more stable political conditions lasting perhaps half 
the Huns would probably have been thoroughly Teutonised 
were the Alans, whom the Romans had now come class among the 
Germanic The parallel not very convincing; for, 
after all, the Alans were not Mongol, stock, racial difference 
which might far from negligible its effect the process 
Teutonisation. 

Although Bury’s posthumous work thus contains some judgments 
and interpretations which may challenged, nevertheless 
admirable presentation most intricate period history, and 
especially valuable for those students whose circumstances not 
permit them study the writer’s longer 


From Magic Science. 1928. xix 253 pp. 
Benn. 


Dr. has already put students history under deep obliga- 
tion him writing these Essays the scientific twilight.” 
has increased our debt gathering them together, revising them, and 
publishing them handsome form with the accompanying coloured 
plates, fourteen number, and over hundred figures. first sight 
Mr. Singer might seem travelling along learned by-path. 
conscientious student medieval thought can indeed through life 
without embarrassment even though has never heard the Lorica 
Gildas has only vague idea the significance St. Hildegard 
Bingen. But would most unwise regard Mr. Singer’s work 
this way. can best estimate its value comparing with 
the three works most easily accessible the ordinary student. Dr. 
Haskins’ Studies the History Medieval Science already classic, 
model what such work should be; but most severely 
technical, and all concerned with special themes. Professor 
Lynn Thorndike’s History Magic and Experimental Science 
treasure-house information; nowhere else can one get such good, 
straightforward account hundreds writers, both famous and 
obscure; but would very difficult, think, from its pages alone 
work out coherent study intellectual and superstitious influences. 
Then there much greater work, the late Pierre Duhem’s Systéme 
Monde, unfinished work five volumes, which can supple- 
mented the same scholar’s great study Leonardo Vinci. 
Duhem was particularly concerned trace the influence ideas, and 
scientific impulses forms literature, especially the writings 
the later scholastics, not discussed Mr. Singer and possibly 

Lot, fin monde antique début moyen dge (Paris, 1927), 368. 

case the book goes into second edition, the following misprints may 
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repugnant him. The cultivation the scientific temper under the 
mental discipline imposed medieval thought, matter which 
Professor Whitehead lays eloquent stress his book, Science and 
the Modern World, neglected Mr. Singer, and Duhem’s work 
this respect supplements his. the other hand, Duhem’s discursive 
method makes his book very hard reading; the outsider quickly loses 
the threads the argument. Now just here that Mr. inger, 
however out-of-the-way his particular subject may seem be, 
helpful. never allows his reader forget the important things, 
can show examples them the apparently unimportant. 
Take, for example, the paper Early English Magic and Medicine,” 
and see how traces the influence the various sources—brought 
together admirable chart (p. 139)—which can traced the 
Dark medicine, Salernitan texts, native Teutonic 
magic, Celtic magic, herb-lore from South Italy, Byzantine magic, 
pagan Roman spells. Quite apart from the interest the subject- 
matter, the diagnosis its sources most helpful commentary upon 
the mentality the European peoples before the eleventh 
Mr. Singer makes realise the fallacy involved the natural assump- 
tion that Bede was typical English Christian. The receptive mind 
the old and accepts the new. The works Bede might have 
been written foreign missionary.” This not quite fair, but Mr. 
Singer making good point, namely, that when pagan tribe 
converted more civilised race, not until generations have 
passed, and the art writing has become far more familiar, that 
expect find the intimate relations life expressing themselves 
through the new medium 134). And was after the conversion 
the English. 

have tried suggest the value Mr. Singer’s work the non- 
specialist reader, whatever the subject under discussion may be. 
Limitation space does not permit illustrate this further 
reference the papers Early and the well-known essay 
ever, that the first two papers, which originally appeared, the one 
The Legacy Rome, the other Science and Civilisation (edited 
Marvin) cover the whole field the history science from the 
days the Roman Republic the Renaissance (pp. 1-110). The 
illustrations are excellent and some the plates very beautiful. 


The Defensor Pacis Marsilius Padua. Edited 
1928. pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 35s. 


great books the Middle Ages are more often written and 
talked about than read continuously. Yet there all the difference 
the world between the impression derived from reading book 
from end end and that which comes from studying modern 
summary its main conclusions. excuse for the infrequency 
the first-hand study medieval books the difficulty procuring 
good texts modern editions. Too often one forced read bad 
text embedded great series folios only found libraries. 
therefore good work when scholar the learning and experience 
the editor the English Historical Review finds time produce 
from the manuscripts sound version such classic treatise the 
Defensor Pacis, and when the Cambridge Press, with some help from 
the British Academy, gives the world beautifully printed 
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and well-got-up volume that ought the hands every pro- 
them continuously and their context, 
are greatly impressed the curious modernisms fourteenth- 
century university teacher who advocated unblushing Erastianism, 
taught presbyterianism that denied any difference between bishop 
and priest, relegated the clergy rigidly their spiritual functions, 
refused the pope the paramouncy which all western Christendom 
accepted axiomatic, and based the civil state sort 
democracy that forms bridge between the hypothetical lex regia 
imperial Rome and its modern outcome Napoleonic autocracy, 
based the national vote. astonishing that the author 
revolutionary production should have died quietly his bed and 
that even excommunicated emperor should have tried make 
him bishop. 

Dr. Previté-Orton has done his work with great care, judgment 
and self-restraint. His main purpose has been provide with 
authentic text. secure this object had work through the 
numerous manuscripts, classify them into groups, compare their 
value, and come decisions about them. result has given 
eminently intelligible and coherent text, though his careful 
noting variant readings every page gives his readers the oppor- 
tunity deciding for themselves the chief textual problems. The 
labour which the editor has imposed upon himself must have been 
immense, and that not the less because the extreme brevity 
the introductions which sets down, clearly and precisely, his 
never departs from his attitude caution dealing 
with doubtful points, but does not hesitate state, shortly but 
decisively, what his views are all the chief problems involved, such, 
for instance, the share John Jandun the composition his 
book. His notes are fairly numerous and are the more valuable be- 
cause their brevity and clarity. His four excellent indexes enable 
one find one’s way easily about the text, and something miti- 
gate the confused disorder that often underlies the apparent lucidity 
Marsilio’s method. Mr. Previté-Orton not the only worker 
Marsilio, but shall surprised his edition his hero’s great 
work does not long remain the standard. 


pamphlets, No. 61.) pp., maps. H.M. Stationery Office. 

The Strip-Map Oakley Reynes, 1795. With introduction the 
study field maps. 1928. Bedfordshire 
Historical Record Society. 8s. 


Miss who for many years has combined the work 
Economics with active interest the social conditions 
Oxford and Oxfordshire, has joined forces with Miss Simpson, lec- 
turer Geography, describe group experimental village surveys 
carried out elementary schools, children between nine and four- 
teen years age, under the guidance, must guessed, excep- 
tionally able and sympathetic teachers. Beginning with the 6-inch 
Ordnance map, the children have learned translate their surround- 
ings into geographical terms, and vice-versa; they have gone 
link together maps and history, and have been led, the authors 
show, into the number Higher Studies,’ such 
anthropology, geology, documentary history and economics.” They 
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have, fact, been led into without knowing it. Now 
common reproach against sociology that merely history 
which does not matter whether the facts are true not. The 
reproach removed such basic work The children employed 
the Survey have immediate interest knowing 
the facts are are not true. can see the precise number 
domestic rabbits the parish becoming matter acute controversy 
the playground, while the classification old John Green 
carrier market gardener might need some discrimination. From 
the point view education, the primary value such investiga- 
tion must the training accuracy, and logical observation and 
classification. The boy who has made one the delightful maps 
included with the pamphlet will never tempted write uni- 
versity essay that More than half the population was swept away, 
and wages immediately rose per cent.” Nor will assert, 
have heard one village teacher state, was always subter- 
ranean passage between the castle and the monastery.” 

Miss Butler suggests that the history superimposed upon the 
map will include prehistoric life; Celts, Romans, and Saxons manorial 
the medieval Church and its work; industries, markets and 
fairs; farming, shipping, and modern social history. obvious 
that such programme really needs either highly trained historian, 
far more help, easily accessible, than usually forthcoming, for the 
non-historian, interpreting the facts discovers. Regional 
such sometimes produced students geography, 
often fails entirely interpret the facts which have been discovered. 
The historian, for his part, often goes about chercher midi quatorze 
when all may need little knowledge water-supply. least 
per cent. parish histories, and very much the work local 
Record Societies, suffer from one both these weaknesses. The 
pamphlet produced Miss Butler and Miss Simpson owes its great 
value the fact that most adequately supported scholarly 
grasp all the necessary factors, and fired the enthusiasm the 
genuine teacher. provides framework into which experiment 
may fitted, with the necessary variations. 

Besides the difficulty the teacher, there another problem 
which will vary enormously different districts. some villages, 
the supply cottages, the number and quality the wells, the owner- 
ship land, the past history Trade Union, the decay industry, 
would burning personal questions, and hornet’s nest might easily 
roused childish surveyors. such cases will obviously 
necessary begin with the uncontroversial—e.g. field-names—and 
much possible mere observation, but the work inter- 
pretation will seriously handicapped. The same true districts 
which teachers are sharply out with, for example, the 
farmers, the Church. But possible make the 
method friendly approach. The better the historian, the easier the 
approach one who lives among the practical issues life. 

One final word about the excellent and suggestive maps included 
pocket the pamphlet. The work done boys twelve 
thirteen really remarkable. The picture-map contributed Sister 
Catherine reminds that the medieval map-makers were not foolish 
after all. should like see added some indication the 
routes the Wool-Staplers, indicated The Cely and has 
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recently been shown Dr. that the Abingdon cloth 
industry the fourteenth century extended into the Wantage- 
Hendred district, and might well marked upon this map. The 
excellent map Lower Heyford 1606 leads naturally valuable 
publication the Bedfordshire Historical Record Society. 

Dr. Fowler has published The Strip-Map Oakley Reynes, 
1795, which shows the open fields that parish then divided among 
numerous holders, with introduction the study field maps, 
containing admirable and invaluable glossary, and series his- 
torical notes elucidate the map. Incidentally, provides precise 
illustration the thesis maintained Mr. Davies the 
History Review, 1927. shows how the small owner had for the 
most part disappeared long before the Enclosure Acts; per cent. 
the land the parish was held large owners, and such small 

roperties existed were not owned the yeoman-cultivator, but 

widows colleges, tradesmen. only the economic historian 
had more faith the maxim solvitur ambulando, there would less 
indignant generalisations, less need constantly undoing each 


Litere Virorvm Eruditorvm Craneveldivm, 
Universitaire. 40s. 

1928. 158 pp. Paris: Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires. fr. 


FRANCIS CRANEVELT was Belgian jurisprudent 
considerable standing, and his career teacher Louvain Uni- 
versity, Town Pensionary Bruges (1515), and Member the 
Grand Conseil Mechlin (1522) deserves the label success. But this 
generation will know him for his friends rather than for his career. 
had the wisdom collect two bundles the letters written 
him Erasmus, Thomas More, Vives, Dorpius, John Fevyn, and 
other less important humanists the time. These were lost until 
might have gone for ever the tragedy the succeeding 
years had not been for the devotion their editor. 

that treasure with during the dreadful night August 25/26 (1914) 
when the approaching blaze drove out friend’s hospitable house into the 
fire-lit streets, where bullets whizzed past until found shelter, and where 
daybreak was kept standing for time beside pile burning corpses under the 
brazen look the statue Justus Lipsius; had when, two days later, was 
led away prisoner regiment, and was only separated from for few 
hours Tervueren, when was held company soldiers stationed the 
roadside; being last released from suspense and anxiety, was sent onward 
the regiment that had continued its way Brussels. After some trouble and 
some palavering found parcel the bucket the ammunition wagon where 
Thad left it, and regained liberty. 

Such are the vicissitudes historical Here last are 
these letters, however, safe and sound, edited with meticulous care, 
with great zeal, and (without which all the rest sounding brass) 
more than adequate scholarship. The result volume first-rate 
source material, not merely for the history the renaissance the 
Netherlands, but also for the history the time. Nor must 
the editor’s own work forgotten. Vocht’s biographical sketches 
great number the characters figuring the correspondence are 
drawn largely from new sources and form rich treasure-house for 
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workers this period. English students will realise the quality 
this work—and Vocht will appreciate the compliment—if say 
that the book indispensable companion the definitive edition 
the letters Erasmus. 

Chartrou’s book sidelight renaissance history different 
kind. His interest the penetration humanist ideas into France, 
and has chosen novel field for his tests. What renaissance ten. 
dencies appeared the field French decorative art, and when did 
they appear? are the questions asks. For answers studies the 
triumphal processions the French kings between 1484 and 
His conclusion that the critical date when pagan Rome began 
make its influence felt these ceremonies was 1530/2, and that 
1551 classical influences were triumphant. competent thesis 


History Political Thought the Sixteenth Century. 
ALLEN. pp. 1928. Methuen. 


Mr. has written most interesting and valuable book. 
The value the contribution which makes the study his 
subject may obscured for some readers the tone the introduc- 
tion and epilogue. For Mr. Allen dismisses most all the assump- 
tions which the study history rule recommended. 
does not, his opinion, cast light man’s destiny help the 
solving the problems which confronted. pronounces 
judgment one, only those who venture pronounce judg- 
ments. hope, writes, that one will able say what 
own opinion any the subjects discussed whether have 
one.” The problems the domain thought which faced the six- 
teenth century have not his opinion been solved, nor are they capable 
solution. Nothing can beyond the scepticism the last words 
the book. The advance physical science brings comfort 
him. May look forward time when man will able 
what will and have rational motive for doing 
For complete scepticism must needs destroy the basis even the 
crudest utilitarianism. may that the long run even desire 
will fail. But not suggesting that anything like this likely 
happen. think that the future know nothing all.” Such 
scepticism hardly distinguishable from rash affirmation. 

The personal opinions the author are interesting and provocative 
much thought; but the book had best read without reference 
them. comprises most interesting, independent and illuminating 
examination most the great thinkers and the chief currents 
political thought the sixteenth century. There evidence first- 
hand knowledge everywhere, and Mr. Allen never content accept 
the opinions other people simply because they are other 
The first book occupied with Calvin and their derivatives. 
holds—and the contention refreshing—that Luther’s one great 
interest was religion. His profoundest feeling was that the long 
run only God’s will and God’s word counted mattered.” And 
again: think that Luther was far from religion the state’ 
the questions the extent Luther’s influence the political 
and social events his time. Similarly finds Calvin primarily 
theologian and religious founder; his relation liberal and demo- 
cratic movements seems him accidental and quite secondary. 
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out excellently the contrast between Knox and Calvin, and 

The second part deals with England, and rather different 
character from the rest the book. For here have not only 
analysis the works the great thinkers, but some account the 
religious settlement the Tudor monarchs and the ideas implied 
them; and what said these matters illuminating that 
regret that there nothing the sort the settlement Germany 
1555 the Edict Nantes and its underlying ideas. Mr. Allen 
refuses sit judgment; but has his preferences and even his 
enthusiasms. The Elizabethan Church him crazy structure,” 
but for Hooker has warm admiration incomparably the greatest 
thinker the sixteenth think loves More, 
and recognises the intellectual validity the Catholic 
writes excellently the question toleration: was Puritan 
idealism and the idealism later represented Laud that blocked the 
road legal toleration.” 

the third part, which devoted the thought France, 
have much admirable work, which spite all that has been written 
the subject seems break new ground. specially grateful 
for the chapter the wise madman Raoul Spifame; Jean Boucher 
and Bellarmine seem admirably but the most valuable 
thing this part, and perhaps the book, the chapter Bodin. 
Nowhere certainly have found valuable account his thought 
and aims. Could Mr. Allen persuaded bestow yet another 
benefit students the sixteenth century editing some the 
more important parts his works? few really venture into that 
morass that nearly all that written about him second hand, 
and really difficult for the ordinary student lay hands the 
verba this strange and powerful thinker. wish very much 
that this third part Mr. Allen had found time include examina- 
tion the Gallican Church—a subject sure the utmost import- 
ance—and the questions political principle raised the Council 
Trent. too that there nowhere any mention the 
Edict 1576—which surely the most remarkable manifesto 
favour religious equality (it goes far beyond toleration) produced 
the sixteenth century, though comes from the court Catherine 
Médicis and her strange son, Henry III. wish too could have 
had something about Rabelais, whose name only once appears the 
book, and about Montaigne. hope they are not dismissed from the 
thinkers because they are excellent and amusing writers. 
ask for more because the fare provided has been much 

aste. 

The fourth part much the shortest and devoted Italy, and 
mainly Machiavelli. seems strange put him thus the end 
instead the beginning the story. treated seriously and 
sensibly, without eccentricity exaggeration; and seems 
were really getting last some final view his aims and methods. 
The last thing the book account Botero and his plea for 
world state. That the only hint the book current thought 
which noteworthy feature the century which saw the life 
Sully and the youth Grotius. 

The book will, venture spite the author’s warning 
against any attempt forecast the future—continue for long 
invaluable guide the thought and controversies the sixteenth 
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century. regretted, therefore, that the index not fuller, 
and that there sadly plentiful crop misprints the 
from French and Latin. 


Dialogue concerning Heresies and Matters Religion made 1528 
Sir Thomas More. Edited with modern version—and 
essay—by with historical introduction and 
[120] pp. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 30s. 


admirably printed and handsome volume the first-fruits 
effort make procurable students English history, lan- 
guage, literature, and catholic theology the English works Sir 
Thomas More. name stands higher this wide combination 
interests; and not only wonder, but reproach, that three 
hundred and seventy years should have elapsed without producing 
successor what Professor Reed justly calls the great edition’ 
prepared Rastell and printed Tottel 1557. welcome this 
first instalment and join Mr. Reed the hope that the lovers 
More will see that the rest the great volume made accessible.” 
Mr. Reed illustrates More’s importance the development the 
English language; Mr. Campbell dwells his place catholic 
recent establishment More’s authorship the Life Richard III 
testimony his services the evolution English 

Mr. Campbell, who was first moved sermon the late Cardinal 
Gasquet, preached Downside Dec. 1896, originally intended 
bring out simply modernised version the Dialogue with 
introduction bearing its historical and doctrinal aspects.” 
was wisely persuaded others that, while this might serve doctrinal 
purposes, would not meet the needs linguistic, literary, historical 
scholarship; and the principal value the present volume consists 
its reproduction facsimile Rastell’s careful edition the revision, 
made More himself 1530-1, the original text 1528-9. This 
preceded synopsis, collection More’s chapter-headings, 
and Mr. Reed’s introduction, and followed Miss Beatrice White’s 
collation the three editions, and Mr. Reed’s remarks the punc- 
tuation, spellings, and language the dialogue. Mr. Campbell, the 
editor, continues with essay its spirit and doctrine’ and 
modern version it; and Miss White concludes with glossary and 
three indexes. 

Mr. Reed’s introduction all too brief: barely exceeds nine 
pages, which obviously admit little elucidation Roper’s doubtful 
stories. Mr. Reed thinks there reason for doubting the story 
[of the beardless boy’s’ opposition parliament Henry 
demand for aid the occasion Margaret Tudor’s marriage], but 
not easy date it.” But the story true, there possible 
doubt about its date. There was only one parliament between Jan. 
1496-7 and Jan. 1509-10; and that met Jan. 1503-4, and 
granted Henry VII £40,000 lieu the two feudal aids due the 
creation Arthur Prince Wales and the marriage Margaret. 
any case the demand could not have been made nor opposed 
parliament before the and there better foundation 
for Roper’s story about Henry VII’s indignation than there for his 
similar story about Wolsey’s 1523: point fact the cardinal 
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wrote Henry VIII eleven days after the close the latter parlia- 
ment, asking him bestow More extra £100 the ground 
his faithful diligence about the subsidy, that man could deserve 
and More gratefully acknowledged Wolsey’s kindness two 
days for the notable appeal for freedom speech which 
fortunately Roper has preserved for could wish depended 
better authority the parliament roll, which records More’s 
contains reference Roper’s addition; and Hall, who wrote long 
Roper, gives very different speech. Both, however, agree 
that More did make the apparently novel request for freedom speech 
the house well parliament; and Hall adds the 
important details that the king acceded both this request and More’s 
further petition that entered record—which was not, far 
the parliament roll was concerned. Roper’s confusion with regard 
dates illustrated his statements that vacancy occurred 
the papacy while More was chancellor the duchy Lancaster 
(1525-9), although Clement VII remained pope from 1523 1534, 
and his attribution Charles V’s remark about More’s value 
councillor 1535, when can only have been made 1532. 

have not space discuss Mr. Reed’s remarks about eccle- 
siastical court traversing the verdict coroner’s jury purely 
secular issue (p. his attribution More—who had reminded 
Henry VIII premunire—of the view that true State the 
Church (p. his opinion that the divorce was the ultimate 
More’s death (p. would, however, suggest both 
Mr. Reed and Mr. Campbell that the divorce was first mooted, 
probably Wolsey, not 1525 but that the title 
Defensor was claimed Wolsey for Henry VIII 1516, year and 
half before Luther published his XCV theses that More’s successor 
under-sheriff London, John Pakington, was appointed July 
1518; that his absence from his family was caused not his appoint- 
ment under-treasurer counsellor (K.C. rather than P.C.), but 
his enforced attendance court Henry’s secretary Pace’s absence 
and that the reasons why Fisher’s second sermon appeared incon- 
gruously among the offending books 1526 may found Richard 
Hall’s Life Fisher (E.E.T.S., Extra Series, pp. 34-5). The 
statement (p. that the Utopia’s exposure the present state 
England document historical validity,” presumably means 
dangerous logical position. Possibly Tacitus’ Germania much 
satire Rome scientific description Germany; yet one would 
hardly call document historical validity exposure 
Roman conditions 100 More mixes his satire England with 
satire France, the empire, the Swiss, the papacy, and the church 
and would rash historian who deduced his knowledge the 
state England from study Utopia. 

Mr. Reed safer ground his admirable remarks punc- 
tuation, spellings, and and are glad have More’s, 
Rastell’s, Ben Jonson’s and Dr. Johnson’s support for Mr. Reed’s 
punctuation this chapter-heading—in spite the ridiculous rule 


State Papers, Henry VIII (Record Comm., 1830), 124-5; not fully 
Letters and Papers, 3267, 3270. 
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Martene and Durand, Amplissima Collectio, tom. iii. col. 1274. 
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thumb against putting comma before ‘and,’ breathing 
depended what follows instead what comes before. Very 
interesting, too, are the remarks spellings, showing how printing 
tended stereotype them, while pronunciation changed and produced 
increasing discrepancy between the written and the spoken word. 
Mr. Reed’s long list notes More’s phraseology (pp. 
also valuable, though some them, words familiar the authorised 
version the Bible and the book common prayer, seem 
and demur the explanation ‘indited’ (ef. 
(the glossary has three further synonyms, none them right): 
spelling maim,’ and there need bring Mahomet (p. 
cheker chamber case was not arbitration case (cf. Hampden’s 
shipmoney case), nor was the exchequer chamber the court 
exchequer (p. 

Mr. Reed’s contributions represent the scholarly motive behind 
this reproduction, Mr. exhibit the religious; and his essay 
the spirit and doctrine the dialogue kindly work catholic 
edification. What appear telling doctrinal points are italicised, 
not only the synopsis and Mr. Campbell’s quotations, but also 
his modern text the dialogue itself, without any indication that the 
imported emphasis Mr. also ignores Mr. Reed’s 
precepts about punctuation and the corrections provided his notes. 
Thus, the facsimile 126, has merely passe’; Mr. Reed 
points out that merrily,’ yet Mr. Campbell’s modern’ 
text repeats ‘merely’ (p. 237). There more singular oversight 
145. Rastell had printed his short single-column lines 


not 
rating them self for frowardnes nor be- 
-sepeyng put out for their obstinate fau- 


Mr. Reed (p. [54]) notes that the had simply dropped from the 
first the second line, thus turning seperating into and 
into Mr. Campbell (p. 145) corrects the 
but retains the also retains the first line 
for ‘indicted.’ Neither editor explains have his matter 
the years and the same page, which will surely puzzle 
any but students legal history; and difficult see why 
Linwood should retained modernised text and explained 
footnote Mr. Campbell’s text is, fact, greater 
puzzle students Tudor history and literature than More’s English 
Rastell’s black-letter; and hope may found possible, 
continuing this invaluable reproduction, provide separate parts 
for the divergent needs its subscribers. 


pp. [67], [68], [87], [95], [96], 231, 243. 
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Readings Hispanic American History. ANDREW 
1927. pp. Ginn and Company. 17s. 6d. 
Foreign Legionaries the Liberation Spanish South America. 
1928. 470 pp. Columbia University Press. 
6.75. 
587 pp. The Macmillan Company. 17s. 


Dr. ROBERTSON states his introduction Professor 
Cleven’s Readings Hispanic American History that the United 
States study Hispanic American history firm and 
expanding basis,” and that has recently become commonplace 
for university students specialise it. Mr. Cleven’s work, 

nse the consequent demand, source-book. The excerpts 
from documents which mainly consists are left, far possible, 
speak for themselves, the intervening explanatory matter being 
commendably succinct and relevant. The book divided into four 

The Establishment the Spanish and Portuguese the New 
World,” Hispanic American Wars Emancipation,” The Develop- 
ment Nation States Hispanic and International 
American 

The first part, which rightly occupies more than half the book, 
illustrates the history the empire Spain the Americas. Its 
initial section, which deals with the races whom the Spanish immigrants 
found the New World, touches only the Incas and the Mayas, the 
design being evidently give due prominence the extraordinarily 
high degree civilisation and administrative organisation which 
these two peoples ancient America attained. Some modern descrip- 
tions Inca remains which are inserted are perhaps place; but 
justify the long extract from recent articles Maya 
civilisation which have appeared inthe Forum. This extract not even 
considered proper book this kind: also contains the author’s 
opinions, for instance that Mexico and Peru were conquered because 
their high culture, not spite and includes the definitely 
erroneous implication that the early inhabitants America, other than 
the Incas and the Mayas, had social orders.” Certain the 
peoples subject the Incas the time the Spanish conquest lived, 
fact, under elaborate social order which they had developed 
independently their overlords. would have been well sub- 
stitute for this extract further passages from the many interesting 
chronicles and treatises which the Spaniards recorded their observa- 
tions the societies they discovered the Americas. 

The second section this first part Mr. Cleven’s book weil fulfils 
its purpose illustrating the attitude the explorers the Spanish 
and Portuguese governments, the extraordinarily adventurous spirit 
these explorers, the chances which befel them, the impression made 
them the lands and people they discovered, their haunting 
anxiety conciliate the authorities home, and the danger which 
they were exposed the second half the sixteenth century from the 
English seamen who harried Spanish ships and Spanish settlements. 
This section, unlike its predecessor, does not confine itself Peru and 
Mexico, for comprises documents relating Magellan’s voyage and 
the territory Rio Plata, well eighteenth-century 
summary the conquest Chile and the essential part Francis 
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Petty’s narrative the voyage Sir Francis Drake the Golden Hind. 
succeeding section, has for subject the colonial policy ain, 
does justice the benevolent intentions the Spanish kings and the 
Council the Indies, the ecclesiastical hierarchy and the religious orders, 
and the accomplishment the Jesuits. The evidence the 
colonial organisation, secular and ecclesiastical, might have been 
selected give more coherent picture the political system 
whole; but the economy and trade the colonies are adequatel 
illustrated illuminative documents. The whole first part this 
book concludes with extraordinarily interesting extracts from 
account journey through South America the middle the 
eighteenth century. The descriptions Porto Bello, Lima, Quito and 
Panama are most satisfying and, written few decades before the wars 
independence, they prove, once again, that not depressed 
peoples who are apt for rebellion. 

The wars independence are briefly illustrated the second part 
the book, while the third concerned with the establishment and 
development the separate states, different sections being devoted 
Argentina, Chile, Mexico and Brazil. The Argentine documents refer 
period which ends with the overthrow the Rosas dictatorship 
1852; the final Chilean documents relate the collapse 1891 the 
Balmaceda revolution; and the final Brazilian document, dated 1888, 
leaves Dom Pedro still seated his throne. The far larger collection 
Mexican documents is, however, continued much later date, con- 
cluding with speech made 1923 President Obregon’s Minister 
Education. The reason for this preference presumably, book 
published the United States, the importance the economic and 
diplomatic relations between that country and Mexico recent years, 
reason which does not make for unbiassed presentment historical 
evidence. consistency, some reference should have been made the 
institution the federal republic Brazil, interesting event the 
history South America; while, although Peru nowadays over- 
shadowed Argentina, Brazil, and neglect her from the middle 
the eighteenth century onwards hardly keeping with her great 
historical importance, emphasised elsewhere the book. Nor does 
Peru stand outside the current the modern development governing 
institutions Latin America, for President Leguia’s dictatorship has 
proved the forerunner others neighbouring countries. 

The documents grouped under several sub-titles the last part 
the book fall under four heads. They are concerned with the wars and 
disputes between the several Latin republics, which have all arisen out 
the uncertain boundaries bequeathed the Spanish administration 
the relations these republics with European powers; the inter- 
ventions, more less direct, the United States their affairs; and 
the conception Pan-Americanism. Some the excerpts given 
touch problems which are much debated the Americas to-day, 
which national and party feeling runs high, and which are awkward 
material for the dispassionate student history handle. 

the whole, this book courageous and praiseworthy attempt 
illustrate from documentary evidence the history the numerous 
societies South and Central America over period four hundred 

Dr. Alfred Hasbrouck, dealing also with Latin America, has confined 

himself narrower limits. has written full and careful account, 

drawn from manuscript and printed sources North and South 
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America and London, the foreigners, mainly English, Irish and 
Scottish, who served under Bolivar the wars independence waged 
South America the first quarter last century. for 
passing reference, leaves outside his scope the services rendered 
Chilean independence Admiral Cochrane and his captains. Mr. 
Hasbrouck has obtained some his most valuable facts from the 
archives the states Colombia and Venezuela. The romantic 
element the adventurous lives chronicles never allowed 
romanticise his style, which remains deliberate and sober whether 
moves the streets about Tottenham Court Road where the British 
Legion was recruited, tropical battle-fields, the exotic towns 
where some the legionaries ended their days citizens the new 
republics. cautions against exaggerating the importance the 
foreign contribution South American independence. 


Between the years 1817 and 1819 though the services the legionaries 
were futile, the years themselves were value for assembling, training, weeding- 
out and hardening the individuals who remained perform the work later 
time. During the second period, comprising the years 1819 1821, the decisive 
battles and Carabobo occurred. was then that the opportune 
foreigners enabled Bolivar inaugurate the which proved 
the turning-points his career, and that the valour the legionaries 
battle did much make those plans succeed. During the third period, from 
1821 1824, the chief service the foreigners consisted the influence they 
exerted training troops and guiding the operations the staff. 

spite such moderation, this book leaves convinced the 
justice the dedication which inscribed the capitol building 
Colombia the forefathers Venezuela and the British 
Legion.” 

Mr. Herman James’s account Brazil includes, with much 
descriptive matter, summary that country’s history, exposition 
its system government, and useful information about its economic 


The Last Years Frontier: History the Borders during the 
299 pp. Maps and plans. Clarendon Press. 18s. 


history the Borders means far more than the traditionary 
tales raiding, riding and reiving, and unfortunate that the glamour 
and romance associated with those pursuits has tended the past 
towards general neglect other aspects Border history—most 
notably the study Border law and administration. Thus Mr. 
Tough’s book, which scholarly account Border conditions during 
the reign Elizabeth, satisfies real need. 

Beginning with the geography the Borders and the social and 
economic life the people, Mr. Tough devotes considerable portion 
his work the Wardens the Marches, Border law and custom, 
and the system Warden courts and days con- 
cludes with section some one hundred pages, called the Annals 
the Borders,” which traces chronologically the outstanding 
events from 1558 1603. Throughout has worked principally 
from original sources, including the Border Papers the Record 
Office and the Bell Manuscript the Cathedral Library Carlisle, 
whilst addition has walked many hundreds miles the 
Borders,” familiarising himself with the topography the country. 
The plates, reproduced from his own photographs, are not only 
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excellent themselves but, together with the maps and plans, form 
desirable complement the text. 

Although the Annals” provide valuable résumé Border 
history drawn from original authorities, principally the earlier 
sections the book that the author has broken new ground. 
Nicolson’s Leges admittedly attempts analysis the 
Border treaties and Border law, whilst the History Westmorland 
and Cumberland Nicolson and Burn also treats the administration 
the marches. But neither work can compete with Mr. Tough’s 
clear account the international and customs the Marches,” 
the Commissions 1563, 1588 and 1597, and the method 
holding day trew.” 

How far the Border courts were able administer the Border law 
how powerful they were enforce their decisions is, however, 
another matter, and one which Mr. Tough’s comments times rather 
leave read between the lines. “day trew” the jury 
system which was employed, namely, that the Scots were only find 
offences done Scots and the those done Englishmen, 
was clearly favour kinsmen countrymen and fear 
feud were insuperable obstacles justice (pp. 110-11, 
140-41). Even English Warden court 1596, out about 
sixty prisoners only three were found guilty (p. 162). Nevertheless 
clear that Scotland England the central authority regarded 
these Border meetings important for the administration the law, 
and earlier period than that dealt with Mr. Tough sig- 
nificant that dies marchiarum were not infrequently held the 
presence the sons the 

Only one two points call for criticism very workmanlike 
volume. Mr. Tough’s lists the primary and secondary authorities 
which has consulted form almost complete bibliography for 
the study Border history, but throughout seems have 
eschewed all and Thus the late Dr. Neilson’s 
admirable paper the (Edinburgh, 1894) should have been 
cited pp. 38-40, whilst articles printed in, for example, the 
Historical Review and the publications the Hawick Archeological 
Society might have been cited times with advantage. Again, 
citing his authorities the author employs list over ninety abbrevi- 
ations, and whilst some, such Pitcairn Sadler, are easily recog- 
nisable, others necessitate frequent consultation the list printed 
the beginning the book. 

passing interesting note that the men Liddesdale were 
the rankest reivers all, and that reiving itself was 
occupation, dependent partly upon the conclusion the assizes, partly 
upon the long nights and the condition the cattle. 


The Petty Papers: Some unpublished writings Sir William Petty. 
Edited from the Bowood papers the Marquis Lansdowne. 
1928. volumes, xlii 276 xii 309 pp. Constable. 52s. 6d. 


Perry, was one those who start with 
vital inner spring that they must take lead and leave enduring 
record, from whatever home they come and into whatever century they 
happen born. his career, his own advancement and the rise 
his family accompanied—were caused and were justified by—his 
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uncommonly earnest concern for national weal, coupled with 
uniquely practical insight into human doings national scale. 
Free from the sentimentality which can nullify the efforts many 
equally patriotic subject, nevertheless had lofty projects for 
civilising England and the Greater Britain the seventeenth century 
and took for granted what even now some idealists tend ignore— 
that spiritual moral civilising can hardly advance unless material 
civilising advances also. Petty’s work was that national 
civiliser, and started from the actual and quantitative facts 
national life, discovered them. God send mee,” writes 
one dialogue (i. 111), the use things, and notions, whose foundations 
are sense and the superstructures mathematicall reasoning; for want 
which props many Governments doe reel and stagger. 

The question whether Petty John Graunt (as seems plausible) 
both together wrote the 1662 Observations the London Bills Mor- 
tality touches Petty less than does Graunt’s memory, which this 
notable achievement the highest thing. Lord Lansdowne (ii. 273) 
discusses fresh evidence which has collected, and concludes that 
Graunt’s share was only small. What real importance that, 
whichever the two friends started the other off, between them they 
did found Statistical Economics; and during the ensuing twenty-five 
years (as the Political Arithmetic and the present two volumes attest) 
its development was undoubtedly Petty’s hands. And was 
inkpot economist, but very shrewd man several worlds, with all 
sorts experiences, and with instinct for divining the natural 
units terms which human activities and problems can measured 
and planned. 

these handsome volumes (from the Chiswick Press), Lord Lans- 
downe gives 161 from Petty’s unpublished MSS. Bowood. 
They are classified their editor among some subject-headings, 
each which puts short and useful introduction. Most the 
pieces seem notes and written Petty 
order crystallise his own ideas and information, but some are 
from friends, others embody formal proposals. Some 
take the form set numbered paragraphs, others are simply the 
titles the scantlings some are more fully-developed 
essays, some are dialogues. The scope very statistical econ- 
omics, population, trade; government, both national and civic; Irish 
American colonisation (including some valuable data) 
education; medical notes; sundry inventions, and military 
devices; some philosophy; some scattered natural science, and more 
upon the organising it; interesting discourse anatomy and 
few miscellaneous papers; and some verse, whereof the 

one charming pretty little Pusling and daughter 
An/That shall bee countesse, her pappa 

Petty’s versatility was well served his quick thinking and his 
incisive tongue; and the sharp-flung darts his wit flash many 
these compressed and ordered paragraphs. “14. 
than London] greater Liberty the Court, St. 

ames Hide parks, Churches, Theaters elsewhere, see 
beautifull Women with without Impunity.” Again, would dis- 
suade anyone from attempting rebelliously change the form 
“considering that all formes turne into flunketty 

The editor’s additions are much the point besides those already 
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noticed, there are general introduction the footnotes, 
postscript pages the Graunt problem, and admirable index 
pages. The reviewer minor matter, that the con. 
jectural emendations (ii. 172) the italicised words all their Statick, 
and Hydrostatick, their Hydrolick and Trocholick, Theroptick and 
Skenoptick, the Recowsticks Musick their pnematicks seem 
perhaps unnecessary, for here plainly the careless amanuensis mis. 
hearing Petty saying their Optick,” Acousticks.” 

all, students the later seventeenth century, and all admirers 
Petty, are much Lord Lansdowne’s debt for the publishing 
these papers. 


556 pp. Clarendon Press. 


Mr. TURBERVILLE had great subject his House Lords the 
Reign William for the House Lords had then what might 
called personality its own. institution had, more than 
any other, saved the country from tyranny and papacy and, 
justice, never allowed the country the Great Deliverer himself 
forget their obligations it. therefore formed very suitable and 
attractive subject for discussion and exposition. But from the 
ning Anne’s reign the House itself loses and never recaptures that 
dominating position. not that the Glorious Revolution for- 
gotten that the caste chiefly responsible for becomes less influen- 
tial: rather the contrary. For, Mr. Turberville hints towards the 
end his book, though the House Lords loses its own brief dominance 
the constitution, its members exchange this dominance for even 
more potent influence over the whole nation their increasing local 
importance and their control over the House Commons itself. There 
are still some differences and jealousies between the two Houses, but 
these are trivialities compared with the great contests William 
reign matters principle. have only compare, illustration 
this point, the great stand made the Lords behalf the rights 
electors against the House Commons connection with the 
Aylesbury election, with such undignified squabbles occurred the 
eighteenth century, when members the House Commons were 
rabbled out the Peers’ Chamber and the Commons retaliated 
turning all strangers, including peers and peers’ sons, from their own 
House. essential matters even find the interests the two 
Houses closely identified that the Lords fully support the Commons 
their outrageous proceedings the Wilkes case. There indeed 
one instance which the attempt consolidate the power and privi- 
leges the existing peerage through the Peerage Bill was rendered 
abortive the action the other House; but even the Peerage Bill 
was not much the result deliberate action the Lords the 
ministry, backed the king, prevent the next monarch packing 
the House his own interests. 

The fact that Mr. Turberville had abandoned the attempt 
continue the same form his previous book and had purported 
make this instalment account the influence the peerage the 
eighteenth century instead history the House Lords, would 
have given much clearer indication the real nature his book, 
any rate the most valuable parts it. The introductory 
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chapter, the fifth, and the last four are all concerned with the privileges 
and influence the country, and the House Commons, 
the peers; and the intervening chapters also deal incidentally with 
such matters, which give important insight into the workings 
the constitution during the eighteenth century, and explain large 
extent both the long Whig dominance well the recovery the 
king power over parliament. that extent Mr. Turberville 
supplies want which neither Hallam nor Erskine May have ade- 
quately supplied. Thus gives very useful accounts the 
work, and the use made either Newcastle George 
the solid phalanx bishops and the almost equally solid band 
Scottish peers for establishing influence the Lords; draws atten- 
tion the importance the Lords legislation during the periods 
when Hardwicke and Mansfield swayed them; and particularly 
enlightening about the social influence the peerage (see especially 
431 for the suggested map the family spheres influence 
England), and about the control the constituencies (chapter 
xvii); and appendix gives very useful list peerage creations, 
which reinforces many points brought out the text. 

But though all this valuable, must confessed that the great 
bulk the book, chapters ii-iv and from the nature the 
case little more than chronicle debates and occurrences the 
House Lords which have particular significance such, except 
throwing light eighteenth-century history; and much this 
light necessarily shaded, since occurrences the House Commons 
and the administration are best merely alluded to. Naturally 
Mr. Turberville, with his great knowledge the period, gives many 
novel and interesting side-lights his accounts, for example, 
Bedford, Newcastle, the pamphlet literature the time the 
peerage bill and Hardwicke’s views the proper functions and 
privileges the House Lords are all 


Johnsonian Gleanings: Part The Doctor’s Life, 1728-1735. 
1928. 314 pp. Printed for the author. 

239 pp. Methuen. 6s. 


the new instalment his monumental biography Johnson 
Mr. Reade deals with the Doctor’s life Oxford and his start life, 
first usher Market Bosworth, next Birmingham, till the 
date his marriage. The most interesting and important feature 
the present volume exhaustive inquiry into the hitherto vexed 
question the date Johnson’s final departure from Oxford. 
most minute and painstaking examination the Pembroke College 
Buttery Books Mr. Reade has definitely proved that Johnson left 
Oxford for good December 1729. The methods followed this 
laborious investigation are explained one the fifteen appendices, 


few inaccuracies and omissions might set right the next edition. 
The remark 160 that passed into the hands Sunderland, 
Townshend and 1714 hardly true Sunderland, who was 
bitterly aggrieved being relegated Ireland; Richard Temple was not Lord 
Lyttelton,” stated 439; notice apparently taken, the discussion 
the peers’ legal functions, the trials for high treason the 1715 rebel lords, 
while ought have been mentioned 162 that Ormonde and Bolingbroke, 
having fled the country, were attainted lieu and the fate 
Lord Strafford should have been discussed. 
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which occupy nearly two-thirds the volume. Others deal, with 
Johnson’s undergraduate library and with his contemporaries 
Pembroke. help wondering sometimes whether Mr. Reade’s 
resuscitation from decent oblivion large number quite obscure 
people really worth the great trouble involved the process. But 
Mr. Reade’s work almost excessively detailed treatment, 
always alive, and reader can fail affected the contagion the 
author’s zeal for his subject impressed the thoroughness 

his application the scientific method biographical research.” 
Mrs. George’s contribution the series English Life English 
Literature (edited Dr. Eileen Power and Professor Reed) 
makes thoroughly readable and attractive volume. The extracts are 
aptly and judiciously chosen, and the book interesting and instructive 
every page. With the aid Mrs. George’s brief but adequate 
prefaces the different sections into which divided makes very 
useful introduction the social history the eighteenth century. The 
period covered not merely that the Doctor’s dictatorship, but the 
whole his long lifetime, 1709-1785, that Defoe and Swift are cited 
well Fielding and Goldsmith. Mrs. George has not pedantically 
restricted herself English literature,” for her illustrations. Some 
the passages included cannot said literature, and some the 
authors (e.g. Voltaire, Blanc, Grosley) are not English. The volume 
covers large variety topics, e.g. the Church, education, the world 
letters, the state the poor, crime and punishment, follies and 
fashions, the theatre, gardening, watering-places, sport—so that, 
except for the omission the art the period, thoroughly compre- 
hensive view the century provided. Mrs. George careful not 
present one-sided pictures. One the most piquant several 
effective pieces juxtaposition the presentation the domestic 
servant problem, from the point view the mistress (given 
Defoe) and from that the maid (given Johnson). 
TURBERVILLE. 


Great-Niece’s being Extracts from the Journals Fanny 
Anne Burney (Mrs. Wood) from 1830 1842. Edited her 
grand-daughter, 1926. 359 pp. 
Constable. 

Papers and Diaries York Family, 1764-1839. Edited Mrs. 
Gray. 1927. 292 pp. The Sheldon Press. 12s. 6d. 


heavy handicap aspiring diarist have suffer com- 
parison with great-aunt like Fanny Burney. Mrs. Wood evidently 
felt the handicap severely. She did not love Aunt d’Arblay, and the 
publication the famous Diary and Letters 1842 seems have 
taken the heart out her altogether. Her jottings remained unprinted 
till 1926; and may well doubted whether anything but the family 
name would have found them publisher then. For the historian, 
least, their value negligible. Mrs. Wood had few her great-aunt’s 
true—she lived away from the centre things and 
did not mingle with the great. But also true (pace the pious 
editor) that her faculties observation and piquant reflection were 
far more limited. She says the correct things about scenery and 
antiquities, makes the appropriate apostrophes England when she 
abroad, sighs like honest Tory after the good old times when there 
were neither railways nor free seats church, and when wicked incen- 
diaries did not burn down Houses Parliament, repeats dutifully (and 


ors. 
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with evident eye publication) what she told about the history 
and topography the places she visits, and retails many second-hand 
anecdotes historical figures like Napoleon and the Duke Wellington; 
one learns little nothing that new about the people she met 
the times she lived All that family piety can give the 
diary worthy setting has been done. There are beautiful reproduc- 
tions family portraits and some very pleasant pencil and wash 
drawings the authoress and the apparatus footnotes and explana- 
tory matter generous excess (though little disconcerting, 
some historical notes Madeira, find the Portuguese Minister 
Pombal assigned—apparently—to the nineteenth century). place 
are given elaborate biographical dictionary the chief 
historical personages whom incidental allusion made the diary 
—omitting several whom actually meet there, like Wordsworth, 
Southey and Manning. The work remains, however, one family 
rather than general interest. 

vastly greater historical value are the letters and diaries the 
Grays Gray’s Court, York. Here are introduced very 
charming family middle-class extraction and strong evangelical 
sympathies, staunch supporters Wilberforce (whose election contests 

lay considerable part the story), generous upholders local 
charities like the Spinning School, the Grey Coat School (for girls) 
and the Female Friendly Society—all fully described the book—and 
active the cause Sunday Schools, asylum reform and missionary 
enterprise. Not only so, but they are family born letter-writers 
and diarists. Faith Gray’s diaries clamour for place 
Mr. Ponsonby’s next collection. Sincere, shrewd and humorous 
observation and appraisement, they give useful insight into 
the early activities and family life those disciples Wesley who 
remained the Church. long report conversation with Mrs. 
Hannah More (pp. 182-8) particularly welcome. Even more vivid 
and sprightly are the letters Faith’s son Jonathan. Many them 
are concerned with travel—from the entertaining account coach 
journey writes the age sixteen the descriptions France and 
the Channel crossing 1814—and they provide useful data costs 
and conditions transport and lodging. Unfortunately the editing 
leaves much desired. The index almost useless. Even the 
Wilberforce, Hannah More and Sunday Schools are 
incompletely indexed; Wesley omitted altogether, along with 
Warren Hastings, Lindley Murray, Boydell the engraver, and score 
prominent topics. What worse, the transcriptions from diaries 
and letters not inspire confidence the reader frequently tempted 
conjectural emendation passages which suggest careless copying 
printing omissions are not clearly indicated; and the transition 
from the original documents the somewhat jejune editorial comments 
(betraying hastily historical background) can frequently 
traced only the internal evidence style. For those who can 
bear with rich crop what might call (with apologies the author 
Modern English Usage) arrant Fowlerisms, the book provides delight- 
ful bedside and the historical student—making due allowance 
for textual uncertainties—will grateful for new sidelights period 
important social developments. Dopp. 


180, line 192, line 17; 234, line 13. 
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Europe the Nineteenth Century (1789-1914). 
and TEMPERLEY. 1927. xxii 569 pp. 
6d. 

Modern World History, 1776-1926. ALEXANDER 
1926. 734 pp. Knopf. 18s. 

Horn. xxvi 606 pp. 1927. Murray. 6d. Also, 
separately, the chapters covering the last half-century, as: 
History Europe, 1871-1920. Horn. xvi 254 pp. 
1927. Murray. 4s. 6d. 


Grant and Dr. Temperley frankly admit that 
systematic history nineteenth-century Europe cannot compressed 
into book 500 the most sketch, few outlines, some 
impressions can given. But, Japanese the right 
lines are put in, the general effect should The effect cer- 
tainly admirable, and the recipe sounds simple. But the authors 
not add that only from judicious minds stored with ample 
knowledge that these few right lines can produced. The content 
modern history has indeed grown vast that even bulky treatise 
must fail cover detail any extensive period. Those who would 
master such period, even second hand, must prepared read 
variety monographs and weigh, criticise and digest their results. 
The general reader who has time for the process can best acquire 
sound ideas from works the type now under review. 

The authors allot more than quarter their volume the 
French Revolution and Napoleon. They not describe the wars 
great detail, but bring out clearly the moral and intellectual forces 
the period, the keys the century that was beginning. greater test 
their judgment comes with the next period, from 1815 1848, the 
dreary generation the elder statesmen reposing the safety-valve, 
the romantic young men who took themselves seriously, the 
revolutionary exiles muttering and writing nonsense garrets. 
lifeless period us, for its characters lack clear purpose 
and its theories are exploded. The present authors wisely summarise 
pages and devote the events 1848-9. Thenceforward 
three main threads, the Eastern Question and the rise Germany and 
Italy, carry them forward the system the great alliances and the 
balance power that preserved the peace for forty years and broke 
down After narrative written this plan there follows 
final section 150 pages tracing certain topics through the whole 
growth nationalism, the development parliamentary 
government and warfare and militarism, and the efforts for European 
peace and unity. The book closes with reasoned argument for hope 
the League Nations, ending which has become conventional. 
One wonders how will read twenty years’ time. The type 
excellently clear and there are numerous well-designed maps. Authors 
and publishers are alike congratulated their achievement. 

Dr. Flick’s volume one large series containing more than 
score titles and covering many aspects world history. The 
editor’s introduction describes college manual designed 
supply the basis for year class-room discussion the period since 
the Scientific and Industrial only the light 
this intention that the book can fairly judged. gives large 
array facts its author can include 700 pages, and leaves 
much the task their illumination the living voice student 
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This not say that the writing dull. The myriad 
facets the period are individually well revealed, with sufficiency 
exposition lift the whole out the category mere annalistic 
notebook. What lacking the broader synthesis from which, 
would seem, the author has deliberately refrained order leave 
free hand the teachers who will use the book. The subject World, 
not merely European, History, and American affairs receive due 
attention, those the European colonial empires. The account 
the American Revolution fair and well balanced. English 
readers the book will valuable illustrating the point view 
American, the more this view not actively 
obtruded but implicit and almost unconscious throughout. 
thus very interesting find stated that George III (in 1789) was 
opposing Parliament and seeking rule personally like his brother 
sovereigns the that the extension the British 
Empire and the growth British commerce the mid-nineteenth 
century were due the wars engaged that period; and that 
was English landlords that the Irish peasantry were oppressed 
and that the English (alone) abolished the Irish Parliament 1800. 
However, easy challenge false suggestions but very difficult 
write highly compressed textbook without conveying them. The 
book will provide heavy going the reader who seeks conclusions 
rather than the materials from which they are derived, and not 
indeed intended for him. will valuable the serious student 
and the teacher advanced history. 

The History Europe Sir Richard Lodge and Mr. Horn 
post-1789 portion the Student’s Modern Europe. has been brought 
date Mr. Horn, who has worked over the chapters 1870 
and has himself written those from 1871 1920. Sir Richard Lodge’s 
work has been many generations students their introduction 
modern history that needs commendation to-day. Its extensive 
use for nearly half century speaks for itself. Mr. Horn continues 
similar lines and has contrived pack well-digested compound 
narrative and criticism within remarkably small compass. 

WILLIAMSON. 


Short History the British Working Class Movement, 1789-1928. 
Volume ii, 1848-1900; 1926, viii 211 pp. 
Volume iii, 1900-1927; 1927, viii 237 pp. Allen and Unwin. 
6s. each vol. 

THE first volume this able and learned work, which have 
reviewed already (History, xi. 351), ended with the breakdown 
Chartism, and its failure rouse movement comparable 
continental upheaval 1848. Volume ends with the formation 
the Labour Representation Committee future Labour Party 
—in February 1900. What are the characteristics the period here 
dealt with? Faith Free Trade, absence socialistic ideals the 
minds the working men, and trade unionism bent upon the pursuit 
immediate and practical ends. Then the story told the 
struggles for the defence trade unionism and the achievement the 
labour laws 1871 and 1875; and then, after succession dreary 
years industrial depression, the rise socialism, the last years 
the century, among the organised working classes. Though there 
nothing startlingly new Mr. Cole’s account the facts anybody who 
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wishes learn how much his research has added our detailed 
ledge his subject need only compare what has say the 
the engineers, the miners, and the builders the middle the nine. 
teenth century, with what knew from Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
History Trade Unionism. Again, find Mr. Cole more subtle and 
balanced, while analysing the motives which actuated statesmen 
both parties, when they caused the Trade Union Bills 1871 and 1875 
adopted, than are Mr. and Mrs. Webb, with their passionate anti- 
liberalism, which almost amounts, places, conscious 
Volume iii starts from the birth the Labour Representation 
Committee, tells the story the Taff Vale decision, then the revenge 
the Trade Union this decision and the passing the 
Trade Disputes Bill, 1906. There follow the eventful years the rise 
revolutionary spirit among the Trade Unions, the contagion 
French syndicalism, the birth Guild Socialism, the formation 
the Triple Alliance miners, railwaymen and transport workers. 
Here Mr. Cole treading ground which had been trodden before only 
the Webbs and himself. the chapter the years the war, 
compresses within very limited space the subject-matter his 
admirable monographs Workshop Organisation and Labour 
Transition. The story the years after the war had not been told 
and here get lucid and objective account them, down 
the passing the Trade Union Bill, 1927, Bill, which 
brings Trade Union legislation many ways back the years before 
1906. Let insist upon the particular value the praise which 
are bestowing upon Mr. Cole when speak his objectivity. For 
Mr. Cole revolutionist and, the broader meaning the word, 
now the story which has tell this last volume, the 
story the rise and fall British Guild Socialism while the Labour 
Party pursues its steady and prosaic progress. But are only left 
guess Mr. Cole’s bias from small number scattered sentences— 
where, example, calls George Lansbury the one really 
individual figure the British working class movement 
(p. 195); where defines the General Strike 1926, British 
Labour’s half-hearted attempt run revolution the spirit 
friendly game (p. 153); where gives us, the 
following words, his philosophical view the age: for 
while, drew comfort from prophesying the impending collapse 
capitalist Society and the advent the Socialist Commonwealth. But 
Capitalism did not only rotted. And the forces which weakened 
still more weakened the workers for any frontal assault upon it” 
(p. 151). 


Learning and Leadership: Study the Needs and Possibilities 
International Co-operation. ZIMMERN. 
1928. 109 pp. Milford. 

Teaching the Social Studies. Dawson and others. 1927. 
xvi 405 pp. The Macmillan Co. 8s. 6d. 


these volumes, the former comes from Geneva and the latter 
from New York; the former book, whereas the latter assem- 
blage essays; the former might seem unnecessary say much 
because almost every reader this review will have already (pre- 
sumably) read it, whereas the latter not easy for the present 


reviewer say much, because has not succeeded reading 
himeelf. 
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Mr. Zimmern’s book based lectures delivered the Geneva 
International Studies, and entirely deserved the long and 
outstandingly laudatory review which received last July the 
Supplement. should placed all self-respecting school 
and college libraries, and could made the subject profitable and 
stimulating study any sixth form. might entitled The New 
Republic, title which would fit better than fitted Mallock’s mid- 
Victorian jeu d’esprit. Mr. Zimmern sees, the world now, whether 
like not, single but until its citizens have developed 
sense world politics there can world government, but only 

hial governments and political” anarchy. How are develop 
the political sense required the modern world? The question in- 
evitably takes Mr. Zimmern education—the education the ordinary 
citizen, and also the further education the Platonic guardian 
the new World Republic, the expert with the fully developed inter- 
national mind. Roughly speaking Mr. Zimmern wants new systems, 
new curricula, but the linking the existing national educational 
systems carefully planned and generous development organised 
visiting—transfer teachers from the schools one country those 
another. carefully avoids and repudiates the pitfalls anti- 
nationalism. The not prophet but ignis fatuus. 

impossible, and happily unnecessary, summarise further the 
contents 100 close-packed, carefully reasoned, and exceedingly 
readable pages. 

While reading Mr. Zimmern’s book are firmly gripped the 
workings single powerful mind. Teaching the Social Studies 
are offered essays eight American specialists Geography, 
Biology, Psychology, Ethics, Economics, Political Science, History, 
and Sociology, together with introductory chapters the editor, and 
concluding chapters the same hand such subjects The Cur- 
riculum, Methods Teaching Social Studies, The Social Studies 
Laboratory, Tests and Examinations (this entertaining chapter), 
and The Teacher. The treatment very miscellaneous, and, some 
the parts sampled, surprisingly superficial. fact the book would 
interest one who was concerned study the teaching methods 
American schools, but will emphatically not, like Mr. Zimmern’s 
book, bring sustenance and inspiration the ordinary seeker after 
truth. SOMERVELL. 


SHORT NOTICES 


theory that Ithaka Homer meant Leukas Santa 
Maura the north was given the world nearly thirty years ago. 
has been refuted repeatedly, and Sir Rennell Rodd’s Homer’s Ithaca 
(Edward Arnold, 6s.) sets out the grounds which rested, and 
once more shows their untenability. The worst feature the theory 
was that proceeded from the fundamental error that the island 
country called Homer Dulichium included Homer the 
realm Odysseus. The mistake was pointed out long ago, but has 
been acknowledged none the Leukadists except the late Dr. 
Walter Leaf. The theory was badly received from the first, even 
Germany, that could never have survived but for Dérpfeld’s 
discovery twin havens spot that suited it, but that has been 
shown consideration value. need only added that 
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Dérpfeld’s long-promised statement book form has now been pub. 
lished. two volumes, conspicuous for beautiful photographs, 
strong asseveration and bold but showing, regard 
fact and argument, hardly any advance his original 
Ithaka Ithaka, as, Dérpfeld himself, was taken 
for nearly three thousand years, and that satisfactory the 
student Homer who believes that the poet was describing accurately 
world knew. But the hope may expressed that the little island 
may now attract more attention from the student Greek pre. 
history. has recently been argued Antiquity (Dec. 1927) that the 
poet’s picture prosperous community probably correct. 
unlikely, for one thing, that bard would offer false description 
audience who were doubtless familiar with the locality, and there 
are positive grounds for accepting the poet’s account. Ithaka was 
the capital island realm, and the last port call within the 
dominion the voyage from Greece the far west. Now 
there was commerce along this route even Minoan days. 
extended, stated Sir Arthur Evans, far Spain, and indirectly 
even England and Ireland. This being so, there nothing 
prevent the belief that the island had attained position importance 
the west Greece such reflected the whole story the 
Odyssey. 


welcome new edition Macaulay’s Lays Ancient Rome 
and other Historical Poems (Longmans, 78. 6d.), which Professor 
Trevelyan has prefixed brief but interesting introduction. The 
volume contains, addition old and tried friends, two unpublished 
poems Lord Macaulay—an early version the Armada,” which 
differs widely from the final version, and another youthful poem 
entitled “‘The Battle Bosworth found among 
the MSS. recently presented Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Flower Ellis. While both are comparatively 
immature, they are welcomed for their own very consider- 
able merits, and for the light they throw the poetic develop- 
ment their author. was indeed high standard that the young 
poet imposed upon himself when refrained from publishing them 


history and students Roman Britain will heartily 
welcome the second edition (1928) the Ordnance Survey’s Map 
Roman Britain or, mounted linen, 5s. Schools can supplied 
cheaper rate: apply the Director, Southampton). The 
principles which the map has been drawn, regard settlements, 
roads, sources used for ancient names, etc., are explained intro- 
duction which valuable summ information about Roman 
Britain and chronological table events and index 
place-names are appended. There are several differences between this 
edition and the first (1924). laudable attempt has been made 
indicate layer colour delicate green) land between and 100 
feet, but the colour hard distinguish this device not very 
helpful. There extension the area covered, which now includes 
Scotland far north the camp Raedykes near Stonehaven, 
that now possible show the Roman wall its proper position 
(no longer inset) and include the important military remains 
Strathmore. The most valuable improvement the showing the 
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and other large houses, villages, the finds indicating permanent 
and inhabited caves. The native villages, the map 
shows, were largely complementary the villas and, any rate the 
were almost entirely agricultural. The density markings 
along the North and South Downs, the vacancy the Weald between, 
and the density again the Hampshire uplands reveals clearly for the 
first time the districts which commended themselves for habitation 
Roman-British times. This new marking will have various uses, 
not the least which will from the point view hypothecating 
the many Roman roads which are shrewdly suspected but not yet 
roved: for such settlements, where not grouped round towns, are 
occur mostly within easy reach either Roman-made road, 
prehistoric track then use (e.g. the recently discovered villa 
The eloquent blanks the east and south-west are the 
heaths East Anglia, and Exmoor and Dartmoor, the two latter 
having presumably been left deserted from Téne times the Middle 
Ages. The present map makes important additions the road system, 
which the western route into Scotland outstanding. not 
think that the map scale big enough for class-room and 
are bold enough hope that the will give this information 
not more than miles the inch, and also make the roads stand 
out more prominently. Lastly, practically impossible mark 
names dense districts (e.g. section where there are marked some 
use students some system reference from the map index 
names essential. The reverse reference names map sections 
have; but there are very few persons capable identifying without 
great labour, say, the nine iron sites the Sussex Weald; and without 
names guide the student printed information, section like 
from Winchester Cirencester and from Salisbury Alchester, 
means but little, except far denotes comparative density 
habitation. short, the dense sections only might given separately 
the end black and white, with names, and scale miles 


the medieval Muhammadan world, like its Christian rival, local 
Acta Sanctorum often served the medium popular religious instruc- 
tion. The text recently translated Professor Colin, 
(Vies des Saints Rif) ‘Abd (Archives Marocaines, 
Champion, fr.), work. The first Arab invasions 
Morocco and the establishment Muslim dynasties there the 
seventh and eighth centuries left the mass the Berber population but 
affected. the twelfth century the rise the Berber Almoravids 
and Almohads was accompanied revivalist movement which 
definitely established the supremacy Islam. The agents this 
revival were not the official theologians, but the mystics, 
darwishes (M. Colin calls them The impulse came 
from the East and never lost contact with Eastern sufism, but would 
vain look for the high mystical doctrines the East the uncul- 
tured, non-Arabic-speaking Berber world. Berber mysticism thus 
deviated into the familiar local form maraboutism,” particularly 
the outlying areas. For those who prefer history original docu- 
ments the gives peculiarly comprehensive first-hand survey 
the origin and culmination this theosophic movement within the 
limited but self-contained area the Moroccan Rif. The actual 
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interest the work enhanced the fact that, the Rif having been 
cut off from the later revivalist movements, furnishes the back. 
ground for the existing religious orientation its inhabitants. 
Colin’s annotation excellent, and his classified indices geographical, 
sociological and historical data greatly enhance the utility the 


treatise which Professor Mollat has translated and 
published the fifth section under the title Manuel 
(Champion, vols., and 12-50 fr.) was written Bernard Gui for 
the use inquisitors, more particularly the south France. The 
section here reprinted contains exposition the doctrines held and 
rites practised the Catharists, Vaudois, Pseudo-Apostles and Béguins, 
together with suggested methods interrogation and eliciting 
the avowal heresy and countering attempts evasion. Two short 
chapters relate the treatment Jews and sorcerers, and the section 
concludes with examples the forms procedure such the oath 
abjuration (which differed with the nature the heresy abjured). 
short introduction Mollat describes the extant manuscripts 
the work, discusses its date, and the sources upon which the author 
drew, and gives brief account the heresies here mentioned and 
the working the inquisitorial system. source for the history 
medieval heresy, the work Bernard Gui has great value (though 
must remembered that the evidence the hostile side), and 
students medieval history will grateful for this handy edition, 
more particularly the edition Mgr. Douais now out 


1257-1284 (Paris, Boccard: frangaise Rome), 
Boiiard has summarised all the extracts the Angevin registers 
Naples wherein Charles Anjou dealt with his extensive French 
possessions, including Provence, which was hardly formally French 
this period. The summaries are well done—sometimes French, 
sometimes quoting abbreviated form the gist the matter 
Latin. There excellent index, including careful identifications 
the place-names. the cases where the document has been 


ublished, reference has always been made the place where will 
found. 


The eminent Catalan historian, Antonio Lluch, whose 
last work was noticed this (xiii. 59), has published Greek 
translation Dr. Maurakes his unedited Spanish treatise (of 
which summary appeared French Byzantion for 1925), the 
condition the Greeks Catalan rule and the Athenian 
the result forty-three years’ study, argues that the Catalans were 
not specially harsh the Greeks, except the Orthodox Church, and 
that there were more grants citizenship under Catalan than under 
French Florentine rule Athens, tracing example the career 
Rendi, the first public man Athens mentioned since the begin- 
ning the Frankish Rendi, who appears first 1366 
and last 1391, was notary and secretary the commune Athens, 
defended Megara against Nerio Acciajuoli 1374 and Athens for the 
Aragonese crown 1380, and had daughter who was Nerio’s mistress 
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and whose children became respectively Duke Athens, Despoina 
the Morea and Countess Cephalonia. His name survives 
church the way the and the Corinthian family, one 
member which was Minister Foreign Affairs 1924-25. The 
pamphlet based documents throughout. 


Ever since the tragic rejection the United States all that 
President Wilson accomplished Paris, the attention Europe has 
called more than once the power the American Senate 
control thwart the foreign policy President. interesting 
little volume, Politique Etrangére des Qui conduit 
Jean Gachon has compressed very able survey 
the constitutional problem, its origin and its vicissitudes. 
especial value the chapter dealing with the powers and functions 
the Chairman the Foreign Affairs Committee, with illustrations 
from the achievements Senator Lodge and Senator Borah. The 
second part the book deals with the divergent economic interests 
which dictate the outlook upon European relations the several 
States groups States. This part more contentious and less 
historical than the constitutional chapters, but shows intelligent 
study contemporary conditions America. Gachon seems 
have been enabled make his survey grant from the Laura 
Speiman Rockefeller Fund, and his book not only tribute his 
own industry and ability, but also striking proof the contribution 
which such endowment can make the spread among nations 
sound knowledge about each other’s institutions and impulses. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The references brackets are, unless otherwise stated, notices The Times 
Literary Supplement, the pages which are numbered consecutively throughout 
the year. asterisk denotes that the work has been sent for review 
two that has already been noticed there. 


History: book English version Hereford. ix+ 
reference, arranged Lady Tyrrell. pp., 306 plates. Batsford. 32s. 
from the azoic age the (p. 1003, 1928.) 
death Alexander the Great. the 
pp. NashandGrayson. 68. (p.30.) theories the principal thinkers the 
Most East: the Chon period. Thomas. 
oriental European pre- xvi+317 pp. Williams and Norgate. 
history. Childe. (p. 998, 1928.) 
Kegan Paul. 15s. (p. 952, 1928. 
Woolley. xii+198 pp. (Clarendon Notations Elementary Mathematics. 
Press. 68. (p. 226.) pp. Open Court Co. 
AND Essays 1027, 1928.) 
Clutton-Brock. (The Unity Series, Baynes. 2nd edn. 328 pp. 
263 pp. Milford. Student Christian Movement. 5s. 
Dallas. 464 pp. Harrap. (p. BEFORE THE 
964, 1928.) 159 pp. Claren- 
Toys Days. don Press. 68. (p. 100.) 
from pre-historic times the nine- ton Webster. 
teenth century. $2.96. 
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Lives THE NOBLE 
AND Translated 
Sir Thomas North. eight 
volumes. Vols. 
pp. Blackwell. 
the set. (p. 1010, 1928.) 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM AND THE 
Pierre Jouguet. pp. Kegan 
Paul. (p. 132.) 

Greek views life the Roman 
world. Ed. Livingstone. 
x+302 pp. Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

20. 

Roman Some illus- 
trations representative Roman 
military life with reference 
Britain. Forestier. Black. 
6d. (p. 993, 1928.) 

Ed. Hammerton. Vol. IV. 
Middle Ages the Close the 
Renaissance. 2,029-3,292 pp. Amal- 
gamated Press. (pp. 1004 
(1928), and 52.) 

*From TRACKWAY TURNPIKE: 
illustration from East Devon. 
Sheldon. 178 pp. Milford. 10s. 6d. 
(p. 955, 1928.) 

From Constantine the Great 1081. 
Trans. from the Russian Mrs. 
Ragozin. 457 pp. University 
Wisconsin. $3. (p. 34.) 


Dupont-Ferrier. 
Armand Colin. 

Sr. 633-709. 
Sisters Notre Dame 
240 pp. Sands. 3s. 6d. 
Two Crrizs. Otto, Bishop 
Freising. Trans. with intro. 
C.M.Mierow. xv+523pp. Columbia 
Univ. Press. $10. 

ofthetwelfthcentury. 
Waters. ccii+212 pp. Clarendon 
Press. (p. 112.) 

LAND. 2ndedn., 
revised and extended. pp. 
Methuen. 6d. 

Michaelmas, 1194. Ed. 
pp. Pipe Roll 
Society. (p. 145.) 

ALBIGENSIAN Vol. 
Warner. ix+227 pp. 
(p. 122.) 


[APRIL 


Swinton Bland. Two vols. 
374 pp. Routledge. 36s. 

mann. Authorised translation 
Michel. pp. Longmans, 
6d. (p. 146.) 

Manchester Univ. Press. 6d. 

Sweet and Maxwell, 

8. 


IMPORTANCE THE CHANNEL 
British relations with the 
Continent during the thirteenth and 

from contem- 

rary sources. Haward and 

Press. 6d. (p. 65.) 

its origin and 
evolution. Sée. Trans. 


Noel Douglas. 6d. 
51. 
commemorative 


medals, naval rewards, war medals, 
naval tokens, etc. Foreign Countries. 
Europe (Part II), and America, 
Japan,andChina. the Marquess 
Milford Haven. xvi+518 pp. 
ray. (p. 1000, 1928.) 


Carreras Valls. Reus: 
Roca. 966, 1928.) 
ALLGEMEINE 


CHICHTE. Des Mittelalters und der 
Neuzeit. Kulischer. Band 
xi+553 pp. Olden- 
bourg. 24m. 

Economic History 
Part II: modern times. 
pp. Allen and Unwin. 
164.) 

France the classical age. 
(p. 

Williams. (Teachin 
Series.) 255 pp. Nelson. 6d. 

New York: Knopf. 258. (p. 

Five letters. 
1519-1526. Trans. Morris. 
pp. Routledge. (p. 
1001, 1928.) 

study the Comunero Movement 
393 pp. Constable. (p. 88.) 
*LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. 
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Movement (1521-29). xvii+ 338 
Longmans. (p. 150.) 
Des. 
denuo recognitum 
Tom. VII, 1527-1528. xxiii+560 pp. 
Clarendon Press. 288. (p. 130.) 
THE REFORMER: study 
restatement, being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1921-22. Binns. 
edn. pp. Methuen. 


the history the Counter-Reformation. 
Father Cuthbert, two 
volumes. 475 pp. Sheed and Ward. 
4.) 

tado por Eugenio Castro. Prefacio 
deCapistranode Abreu. Documentose 
Mappas. Two vols. Rio Janeiro 
(p. 106.) 

Vaillemier. 
Lausanne. (p. 956, 1928.) 

and Barnabe FitzPatrick]. the 
Rt. Hon. Baron Castletown Upper 
Launcelot 
Surry. 48. (p. 30.) 

Henderson. pp. Methuen. 
46.) 

Hans The true history 
his 1557. Trans. and ed. 
Malcolm Letts. pp. 
Routledge. 6d. (p. 981, 1928.) 

Ed. Sir Denison Ross. (Indian 
Texts series.) Vol. III. pp. 
Murray. 
Mitra and Ghosh. 200 pp. 
Chuckervertty Chatterjee 
and Co. (p. 1013, 1928.) 

Srevens. 214 pp. Warne. 


Windus. (p. 959, 1928.) 

AND THE 
pp. American Geographical 
Society. New York. $5. 

maritime art depicted the Great 
Masters. Keble Chatterton. 
Illustrations, mainly from the Mac- 
Collection. 179 pp. John 

ne. (p. 1023, 1928.) 

CENTURIES CANADIAN 
Story, from John Cabot John 


338 pp. Toronto: Musson Book Co. 
$2.50. (p. 101.) 

Wrong. Two vols. xiii+ 
pp. Macmillan. 
(p. 255.) 

128. (p. 954, 1928.) 

LONDONDERRY AND THE LONDON 
1609-1629. Being sur- 
vey and other documents submitted 
King Charles Sir Thomas Phillips. 
xiii+198 pp. Belfast: H.M. Station- 
ery Office. 128. 6d. (p. 962, 1928.) 

1629-1929. Mrs. Concannon. 
pp. Dublin: Gill. 
6s. (p. 14.) 

xi+271 pp. Methuen. 12s. 6d. (p. 
1005, 1928.) 

Murray. (p. 1012, 1928.) 

INTRODUCTION AMERICAN 
Economic History. Jon- 
nings. xii+546pp. Nor- 
gate. (p. 100.) 

Economic History THE UNITED 
States. Faulkner. xiv+ 
301 pp. Macmillan Co. 68. (p. 64.) 

Vol. Portland: Maine 
Historical Society. 1928. (p. 30.) 

the English-American. 
new survey the West Indies, 1648. 
Ed. with Intro. Newton. 
xxxii+407 pp. Routledge. (p. 
107.) 


(1644-1647). Trans. from unpub- 
lished Portuguese MS., and other con- 
temporary sources, Boxer. 
pp. Kegan Paul. (p. 
1027, 1928.) 

THAS: with brief account their 
maritime activities. Sen. 
ix+297 pp. Calcutta: The Book Co. 
989, 1928.) 

John Fortescue. pp. 
Cassell. 6d. (p. 954, 1928.) 

BUNYAN RELATION HIS 
Longmans. 6d. (p. 101.) 

wards King England) his early life. 
Marjorie Bowen. xxiv+343 pp. 
John Lane. 188. (p. 1010, 1928.) 

Lart. Vol. xii+118 pp. 
Guimaraens. (p. 1027, 1928.) 

Whitson. xiii+182 pp. Man- 
chester Univ. 12s. 


5s. 
LIZABETH AND Lytton 


HISTORY 


CORRESPONDENCE 
1662-1679. From the 
Family Papers the possession 
Pepys Cockerell. Ed. Tanner. 
pp. Bell. (p. 57.) 

His from 
the earliest times the present day. 
Bowen. 288 pp. Hutchin- 
son. (p. 111.) 

MINUTES, ETC. THE East 
Sainsbury, with intro. Sir 
pp. Clarendon Press. 

le. 

English Merchant Madeira, 
1695-1714. Vol. 1695-1700. Ed. 
Simon. 192 pp. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. (p. 993, 1928.) 

Law: fantastic financier, 
1671-1729. Oudard. Trans. 
from the French Massé. 
380 pp. Jonathan Cape. 6d. 
(p. 1020, 1928.) 

*CALENDAR 
America and the West Indies, August 
Headlam. pp. H.M 
Stationery Office. 6d. 1928. 

Corron Keeper the 
Puritan Conscience. and 
Boas. Harper. 6d. 
(p. 108.) 

Henderson. pp. Toronto: 
Southam Press. (Forthe Government 


402 pp. Martin Hopkinson. 6d. 
(p. 89.) 

*ARCHBISHOP HERRING’s VISITATION 
Ollard and Walker. 
Society. 
(p. 74.) 

from the State Papers Sir Bruce 
Seton, Bt., and Jean Arnot. 
Edinburgh Scottish History 
(p. 53.) 

France. 
Green. pp. Dent. 
6d, 

Eulenberg. Trans. Bozman. 
349 pp. Allen and Unwin. (p. 
87. 


6d. (p. 

Poet, Wit and 
Diplomatist. the Earl Ilchester 
and Mrs, Langford-Brooke. 447 pp. 
Thornton Butterworth, 


Namier. two vols. 
vi+291-616 pp. 
(p. 69.) 

Rum, RoMANCE AND REBELLION 
[American History]. Taus. 

62. 

STRANGE’s JOURNAL and 
narrative the commercial expedition 
from Bombay the north-west coast 
America. Records Fort 
George, Madras Government Press, 

Mathiez. Trans. from the French 
Phillips. pp. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. (p. 975.) 

Par viii+324pp. Paris: 
Armand Colin. 

*LEADERS THE FRENCH 
ByJ.M.Thompson. xiv+172 
Oxford: Blackwell. 8s. 6d. (p. 
133.) 

THE from 1792 
1856. Tooke and 
Reproduced from the original. Intro. 
Gregory. Six vols. four. 
King. (p. 109.) 

Der DER FRANZOSISCHEN 
REVOLUTION AUF 
GEISTESLEBEN. Von Stern. Stutt- 
Cottas’sche Buchhandlung Nach- 
olger. (p. 63.) 

Merezhkovsky. vii+267 pp. Dent. 
6d. 

Geer. Vol. Madrid—Moscow, 
1809-1813. xvii+384 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. (p. 129.) 

CONGREGATIONS RELIGIEUSES 
TEMPS Par Leon 
Deries. xi+304 pp. Paris: Alcan. 
fr. 

Ed. the Hon. 
Sir John Fortescue. Vol. Recol- 
lections Rifleman Harris. Ed. 
Henry Curling. xvii+191 pp. Vol. 
The Note-Books Captain 
Coignet, Soldier the 
292 pp. Vol. VI: The Life and 
Adventures Mrs. Christian Davies, 
commonly called Mother Ross. 
Daniel Defoe. xv+196 pp. Peter 
Davies. 78. 6d. each, except Vol. IV, 
which (p. 1005, 1928.) 

Callender. (2nd edn.) 254 pp. 
Philip Allan. 6d. 

Days (leading 
403 pp. Heath Cranton. (p- 
72.) 
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Periods History.) pp. 
Bell. 

1914-1914. Ashley. 300 pp. 
Collins. 5s. (p. 976, 1928.) 

Mary Morris. Part The Youth 
Bentham Part II: 
The Evolution the Utilitarian 
Philosophic Radicalism. pp. 

Gregory. cvi+246 pp. Johns 
Hopkins Press. (Milford.) 228. 6d. 

Farington. Ed. Greig. Vol. 
(May 19, 1815, Dec. 30, 1821). 
pp. Hutchinson. (p. 
955, 1928.) 

(France). 
ByJ.F.Cooper. Ed. Spiller. 
pp. Milford. 12s. 6d. 

Taz Prince (Her- 
Butler. xii+307 pp. Longmans. 
159.) 

Denis Gwynn. 
xxi+292 pp. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

157 pp. Yale Univ. Press. (Milford). 
(p. 11.) 

TRANSITION FROM ARISTOCRACY, 
1832-1867. Christie. 288 
Seeley, Service. 6d. (p. 


COLONIZATION AND 

Delivered before the Uni- 
versity Oxford 1839, 1840 and 
1841, and reprinted 1861. 
Herman Merivale. Mil- 
ford. (p. 70.) 

Milford. 7s. 6d. 

AND 
Studies government and self-govern- 
mentinCanada. ByC.Martin. 
385 pp. Clarendon Press. 

THE 
From Conflict Co-operation. Sir 
Robert Borden. Claren- 
Press. 

Dent. 10s. 6d. 

Sours 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


(Royal Empire 


Societ Imperial 
Studies, No. 3.) 


Longmans. 12s. 
(p. 267.) 


Coupland. viii+286 pp. Clarendon 
Press. 188. (p. 3.) 

historical outline. 


Karl Marx. Trans. 
from the 4th German edition Eden 
and Cedar Paul. xvi+927 pp. Allen 
and Unwin. 12s. 6d. (p. 51.) 

DELLA VELA. Tom- 
maso Gropallo. Milan 
Ceschina. 301. (p. 12. 


1861-70. With intro. Boria. 
Bari: 
som.) 


Laterza. (Truslove and Han- 
6.) 

Leone XIII, Pio 
Benedetto XV. Vercesi. 
Milan: Edizioni Athena. (p. 126.) 

III anp THE The 
Oncken. Trans. from the German 
Knopf. (p. 952, 1928.) 
FRANCIS JOSEPH 
Macmillan. 

AMERICAN SECRETARIES 
AND THEIR Ed. 
Bemis. Vols. VII and VIII. 


first Ambassador the United States. 
Mowat. xvi+306 pp. Con- 
stable. 16s. (p. 87.) 

Par Gachon. 252 
Felix Alcan. 


Right Hon. the Viscount Gladstone. 
xxvi+457 pp. Macmillan. (p. 
1001,-1928.) 

pp. 
Bell. 6d. 

Tue the last 
decade the nineteenth century. 
contemporary observer, Talbot 
Baines. 110 pp. Simpkin, 
147.) 

Burpon 
autobiography. Hodder 
and Stoughton. (p. 125.) 

Far 
xi+549 pp. 128.) 

xxi+479 pp. Knopf. 128.) 

1894-1900; study political and 


political and 


2 
pp. Cambridge Univ. Press. 
165.) 
| 


economic relations with China. 
Joseph. Intro. Sir Frederick 
Whyte, K.C.S.I. 458 pp. Allen and 
Unwin. (p. 970, 1928.) 

THE 
ORIGINS THE 1898-1914. Ed. 
Vol. The Near East, the Mace- 
donian Problem and the Annexation 
Bosnia, 1903-9. pp. H.M. 
Stationery Office. 188. (p. 999, 
1928.) 

Hynes from the official edition the 
Romanov Correspondence, edited 
Vulliamy. xv+324 pp. John 
Lane. (p. 151.) 

Vom 
Kronprinzen Rupprecht von Bayern. 
Herausgegeben von Eugen von Frauen- 
holz. vols. Munich: Deutscher 
National Verlag. 63m. (p. 52.) 


HISTORY 


Diz DER 
Von Arthur 
Ernst Rowohlt. (p. 63. 

447 pp. Gollancz. 16s. (p. 
1928.) 

PORARY CIVILISATION THE 
syllabus. edn., com 
revised. pp. 
Univ. Press. (Milford.) 


pp. Chatto and 
6d. 


Laws 
xvii+258 pp. Sweet and Maxwell, 
(p. 969, 1928.) 

Graham Wallas. xxii+302pp. New 
edn. Constable’s Miscellany. 6d, 


LOCAL HISTORY AND GENEALOGY. 


pp. 
Press. (p. 981, 1928.) 

tions and pastimes field and village, 
farm and home, water-mill and wind- 
Daniel. 6d. (p. 121.) 

THE THE CHANNEL 
two vols. Vol. The Bailiwick 
Guernsey. pp. Methuen. 
(p. 20.) 

Grainger and Collingwood. 
xiii+310 pp. Cumberland and West- 
morland Antiq. and Arch. Soc. 

Essex. Reaney. (The 
Borzoi County Histories. Ed. 
Madge.) xvi+126 pp. Knopf. 
(p. 995, 1928.) 

VILLAGE DAYS GONE 
By. Vaughan. vii+165 pp. 
Colchester: Benham. 6d. (p. 
1015, 1928.) 

Colchester: Benham. 6d. 

65. 

Kent. Bushe-Fox. viii+ 
231 pp., xlvii plates. The Society 
Antiquaries. (p. 986, 1928.) 

THE County Pata- 
Col. John Parker. xx+143 pp. The 
Chetham Society. (p. 101.) 

Lonpon 
(Ellis’s, Bond Street) history two 
hundred years. Smith and 
Benger. Includes the correspondence 


Clarendon 


the Robson family, 1761-1806, 
980, 1928.) 

son. 248. (p. 23.) 

CHURCHWARDENS’ 
MENTS THE OXFORDSHIRE PECULIARS 
350 Oxfordshire Record Society, 
(p. 74. 

West Oxrorp historical 
concerning the Parish St. Thomas 
the Martyr. Ed. Squires. 
xv+197pp. Mowbray. 7s. 6d. 

200 pp. Banbury Guardian. 

(Sussex) the story 
some Wealdon Manors. Pullein. 
486 pp. Tunbridge Wells: Courier 
and Publishing Co. 108. 

62. 


(The Borzoi County Histories.) 
pp. Knopf. (p. 79.) 

CasTLE AND Town chapters the 
history Edinburgh. Robert- 
son and Wood. xi+316 pp. 
Oliver and Boyd. 12s. 133.) 

426 pp. Murray. (p. 37.) 

AND 
(p. 64. 
THE 
Hornyold. xii+330 pp. Ken- 
dal: Titus Wilson. 42s. 
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